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Preface to the Enlarged Edition 


In the year 1916, the firet edition of the Psychology of Music 
appeared in the form of a pamphlet. Since then, many reviews 
have appeared on it. Among these the opinions of two eminent 
scholars, Professor R Srinivasan, M.A. of Trivandrum and Mrs. Mar- 
gnret E. Cousins, B Music, as expressed respectively in the Theoso- 
phist, Madras (March 1917), and the Modern Review of Calcutta 
(Jpn. 1917) are important. The remarks of Mrs. Cousins are very 
piciiidiced and as snoli, they are most valuable They contain the 
confessions of a Western musician, difficult to extort in ordinary 
ciicumstances. They have been answered in the body of the book 

The following are some of the authorities whose works have 
been consulted*— William James, Hoffding, Titchener, Huxley, Sully, 
Babu Bhagavan Das, Saranga Deva, Ohinnasamy Moodaliar, Pingle, 
Fox Strangways and Miss Margaret H. Glyn. Quotations from 
these iiutliors are given sometimes in full and sometimes in an 
altered form for which I crave for their indulgence. I am very 
tliankful to Vidwiin Balasaraswatv, of the Guruvilas Printing Works, 
who in his capacity of a good artist, wrote from my manuscripts 
all tiio music by hand before they were graphotoned in Madras. 
I must also express my sense of gratitude to my friend, Mr.Y. 
Krishnaswamy I>engar, B.A,, Inamdar of Venkatapuram, but for 
w hose encouragement this book would not have been published. 


20, s^Niua^ruiiAM I H. P. Keishna Bao. 

Bangalore Cit\ , 
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INTEODUOTION 


It is a pity that music, though unquestionably a branch of 
mental science, should have received but scant attention from the 
psychologist. The operations of the mind even in lunacy have of 
late been subjected to minute examination. Animal and child 
psychology has also reached a high degree of advancement ; but the 
psychology of music, i. e., the nature of the changes that the mind 
undergoes under the influence of music, has been entirely ignored. 
On the other side, the musician has turned a deaf ear to the laws 
of psychology, so that a complete divorce exists between the art of 
music and the science of mind. The Westerner traces his art from 
an imaginary land while the Indian derives his from tradition, 
legend and religion. No where is music placed side by side with 
the other arts and its technique subjected to the test of psychology. 

Western music with all its wonderful achievements in the field 
of Ilairnony has suffered more. The method of its study as now 
obtaining in Europe is not conducive to its progress on psychologi- 
cal lines. Dr. Alfred Westharp, Music Doctor, is very clear on this 
point. “What you played when a child and what you make your 
cliildron play, the scales, are nothing but the material of Harmony ; 
they are not tonal successions, successions of more or less melo- 
dious sounds. They are really mathematics.” The shackles of 
Harmony bind the European from the beginning. The Indian is 
on the liglit track in the beginning but stops after a very short 
course. In either case, psychology is never respected. 

The principles enunciated in this treatise are quite new. They 
are chiefly based upon psychology. To those who, for centuries, 
have neglected, nay even denied every possibility of reconciling the 
art of music with the science of psychology, they may appear fan- 
ciful and oven grotesque. But to the present writer, they are as 
clear and convincing as mathematics. All lovers of music who 
have the progress of the art at heart are sure to herein find the key 
which will help them to unravel the so-called mystery that sur- 
rounds the art. 



Practical artists need not be told that a piece of music played 
by heart is ten times sweeter than that played at sight Tliey will 
therefore do well to learn the examples by heart before testing their 
effect. Indian music always flows from the heart and there is no 
reading at least while feeling it. When testing the examples given 
in the book there should be a continuous drone consisting of the 
middle C together with its octave as well as its fifth in a mild and 
and sweet form, never obscuring the melodies The examples of 
Western music found in tliis book are, as pointed out by some 
critics, very elementary in comparison with the classical works of 
celebrated composers. To begin English grammar, are examples 
from Shakespeaie and Chaucer useful.^ Miss Margaret Glyn .sa>s, 
“And music is the least conventional, the most natural of all the arts, 
its elements are as perceptible in the great art- work as in the simple 
melody.” She further adds, — “if we cannot discover the origin of 
music from primitive melody, we shall not find it elsewheio.” 

A close study of this w'ork would reveal the following facts’— 

1. The mind is a vibrating substance , its vibrations are 
regular. 

2. Its faculties of perception, on<iuiry, egoism, etc . are stages 
in the stream of consciousness brought about h> the vari- 
ation of the number of its vibrations in a particular ratio. 

3. The number of stages in the stream as iw'ovcd hjr the law' 
of psycho-physical parallelism is only thirteen correspond- 
ing to the musical scale. 

4. The musical scale is but the leflection of the mind when it 
is excited by emotion and over\ semitone oxprosscs a stage. 

5. Emotions aie but the compounds of the elements of cons- 
ciousness. 

6. In all its operations, the mind ascends ami descends as 
notes do in music. 

7. Melody is an agreement of musical notes accouling to an 
emotion. 

8. Harmony is an agreement of melodies, not increl> of nolos 
or chords. 

9. Both are imitative arts ; they borrow* their material directly 
f?om JTature. 
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birds gather the materials of a nest for their would-be 
offspring! Concerted action is impossible ^^^th(mt 
some means to coininumcate. Again, a shriek or a 
grimace from a monkey at the sight of an enemy is 
enough to put the whole herd on its guard and its lan- 
guage, crude and limited though it ma\ be to us, is to 
them distinct in meaning and siiflicient in purpose. 

Man has out of soltishncss restrided the use of 
Ahe term ‘language’ to his vocal manipulation only 
which after all is but one \)f the several ways of com- 
municating ideas and styled all othto’ ereaturt*s dtutib. 
On the other band, the whieh plies by niglit would, 
if consulted, call all men blind, Man is no mateh e\en 
in the daylight to the vulture which spots iis pnw 
from alar in the sky. Wlien* is lus stmsc of smt‘11 be- 
fore the tiny little ant or tlio w'retclual eur? Idotlier 
Nature is kindly to all lu'r offspring and iiolds an own 
balance among them. She also proxides a compensa- 
tion for the w'ant of the gift of the gab. 

Is the W'ord ‘ laugu.ige’ tnu^ to its origin * I’lu' 
w^ord is devised fiom Lijujiia tlu' tongue. Tin* labials, 
gutturals, misals and palatals lia\{‘ ^e^\ litlh* to do w itli 
the tongue. A man who had his tongiu* reinosed iq) 
to its very root during an operation was ahh* to talk 
quite easily hut with some amount of mtiistineiuess 
wdien the linguals iuUnweued. Th(‘ application of tlie 
term ‘language ' ni‘ed not therefore b(‘ i«‘stiu‘tt*d to tlu' 
speech produced by man by iiu'ans of tiie tongm*. U 
may very well mean a systtnn of signs, whetfier sounds 
or gestures, having naturally or artilicialK fixed mean- 
ings and produced by man or hc^ast. 
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Primitive man had no better means to commu- 
nicate his thoughts and feelings than the lower animal. 
Probably’ gesture at first performed the principal part 
even to an extent that the earliest human language may 
be said to be a sign-language. Against this view some 
hold that the tone-language consisting of the various 
inflections of the voice for expressing joy, sorrow, or 
anger must have preceded the sign-language. It stands 
to reason therefore to suppose that our forefathers used 
the gesture-signs only as an appendage to the vocal 
signs. The fact that dumb persons who never know 
what we call sound, even now accompany their gestures 
automatically with meaningless sounds, supports this 
view. The order of language in point of precedence 
is therefore from the tone to the gesture and thence 
to the w^ord. 

The same order is visible in the bodily growth from 
infancy to old ago. The baby is born wdth the tone- 
language. It starts life with a cry. It cries for milk, 
it cries for sleoep, and it cries for comfort and tone is its 
only means of communication. As time goes on it 
begins to sec and use gestures. It is in the third stage 
that words are learnt. But wdren man grows old, these 
forsake him and make room for gestures. At last, 
alas ! the language of the tone, the waning moan 
accompanies him to the grave. 

Of the three kinds of language the first two are 
natural and the third is artificial jn formation. A slow 
dragging tone signifies pain. Laughter suggests mirth. 
Quick and violent sounds indictilc a stale of excitement* 
Besides such sounds \\hich proceed from man and 
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convey feelings directly wc have to take into account 
those that are made bj’ the birds and the beasts as well 
as the sounds omitted bj' the movements of inanimate 
objects, — the hissing of the wind, the roar of the sea 
and the peal of thunder. From such materials whose 
form is found in animate and inanimate nature in an 
unchanging manner, is built and developed the 
tone-language. 

Then follows the sign-language. To bite the lip, 
to knit the bi*ow, to look askance, to shrug one's shoul- 
ders, to strut like a peacock, to pounce like a lion, ex- 
press particular feelings. Like the tone-language, the 
sign-language is based upon natural gestures, which are 
permanent in form as well as significance. The third 
kind of language is the word-language. Unlike the first 
two it is entirely conventional. If we hear a laugh or a 
groan, we need no explanation to tell us as to what it 
signifies any more than when we see a sad face ; but a 
group of words signifies nothing uule.ss we are told, in 
what sense a community uses them. The term ‘ roao. ' 
may, by common consent, be changed to mean a thorn; 
while no earthly power can alter the significance of a 
wink or a sigh. To an Englishman the N\ord ‘rose’ 
conveys two ideas. Even Esperanto may after some 
time to come be found useless. Not so are the tone 
and the sign languages. 

The spoken language is confined to man onl 3 ’ and 
it expresses thoughts directly and fi'elings by associa- 
tion. The sign-language expresses thoughts as W(>11 as 
feelings, while the tone-language is primarily the lan- 
guage of emotion, connecting man with the lower 
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animals and ultimately 'with the inanimate world. 
Corresponding to the word-language, it has its own 
alphabet, its words, its grammar and literature ; and as 
an art, its own elements of beauty. In the communi- 
cation of ideas, however, all the three kinds of language 
though distinct, generally co-operate with one another. 
"When Antony addressed the Eomans thus: — 

Friends, Homans, Countrymen, lend me your ears. 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

and when Portia pleaded before the court of justice in 
the following terms : — 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest ; 

It hlesseth him that gives and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

both of them must have called to their aid various 
gestures as well as modulations of voice. 

In aesthetics, the tone-language is known as Music, 
the sign-language as Dancing and the word-language as 
Literature. When each of these is highly emotional 
and set to time we have poetry. The following table 
shows the classification of languages. 
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THB DEFINITION OF MUSIC 


1 


Music according to the Indian writers, comprises 
vocal and instrumental performances as well as dancing. 
Its object is to express the various emotions. In the 
West also it is stated as the language of the emotions, 
and divided into Harmony and Melody. Eastern music 
is melodic in structure and the Western is based upon 
Harmony. Apart from the sameness of definition, no 
clear conception of the nature of the art, appears to 
prevail anywhere. In India the art is too much spiri- 
tualised while in the West a cloud of mystery surrounds 
its nature and execution. 

Rousseau’s definition that music is the art of com- 
bining sounds so as to please the ear, falls short of the 
mark. No definition is perfect unless the function of 
the art is referred to the heart. Sounds may please 
the ear but not the heart. Music is no flattery of the 
ear. It must appeal to the heart. Every word expresses 
some thought ; but a combination of words does not 
constitute any language unless they convey a complete 
idea to the mind. A combination of colours may please 
the eye, but i£ is no art unless it exhibits the form of 
some man or animal or some other visible phenomena 
existing in nature. Similarly, . ai, combination of notes, 
though pleasing it may bo to the ear, is no music unless 
it represents the inflexion of the voice of man or beast ; 
or of any other sound produced by an inanimate objecti 
or objects in motion so as to give rise to an emotion. 

Nor is Diirv’in quite in the right when he states 
that music is evolved out of the sounds which birds 
give out when they make love to their mates. Music 
draws its material from the pathetic as well as the 
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erotic. The cry of pain with which the baby ushers 
Itself into the world is a bettor material for music than 
the billings of the lovo-struck couple. In art, there is 
more of plaintiveness than mirth. Cambarieu defines 
music as thinking in sounds. It would be far better 
to state that music is feeling in sounds. A combination 
of sounds to be recognised as music must appeal to 
feeling. Thought is secondary ; in fact, as Mr. Marshall 
says ‘ Thought and feeling exist in inverse ratio.’ 

The art of dancing is often included in music by 
the Indian writers. Dancing is’ entirely a different art 
from music. One'appeals to the ear and the other to 
the eye. The element of rhythm does not bring dan- 
cing under the definition of music. Again, vocal music 
is not different from the instrumental as the larynx is 
but a kind of musical instrument like the flute. 

Music is but the language of emotion. 1 1 is the 
art of comhiiiing tones in such a way as to directly 
imitate the sounds, produced jointly or severally, by 
man or animal under the influence of emotion. Besides 
expressing and personifying the sounds made by the 
motion of such objects as trees, rivers, or clouds so as 
to give rise to different emotions, music describes by 
analogy the motions themselves, such as skipping, 
jumping or sliding of objects, animate or inanimate and 
even represents such natural figurt's or .scenery as 
circles, columns of pillars or ranges of mountains. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Theory of Music. 


The alphabet of music consists of seven notes. 
In Indian music they are called Shadj'a, Rishabha, 
Gandhara^ Lladhyama, Panchama, Dhaivata and 
Nishadha. In singing, these names are shortened as Sa, 
Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, D^ha, and Ni. /jThey correspond to the 
Western symbols C, D, E, P, G, A and B. Sa and Pa 
are so clear in tone and feeling that they are now 
rightly treated as fixed notes. They undergo no varia- 
tion. Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni have each two forms; 
one natural (Praknta or sudha; and the other (Vikrita) 
sharp or flat. The whole gamut stands thus — Sa, Ri 
fiat, Ri, Ga fiat, Ga, Ma, Ma sharp. Pa, Dha flat, Dha, 
Ni flat and Ni as in the chromatic scale following; — 



SB 





HI 




Flat notes might as well be considered as sharps of the lower';ones: 
but this alteration would not help us in any way. It is better to 
have Sa and Pa stationary and vary the others Notes, after all, 
like roses, would sound as sweet by any name. 

Two systems of iiiusic are prevalent in India; the 
Northern or Hindustani and the Southern or Karnatic. 
Though the notes used in both are the same in pitch, 
they are knowm bj' slightly different names. While the 
Hindustani system uses generally twelve names for the 
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twelve semitones, the Knrnalic adopts sLxt<'en 

by giving two names to each of ilie four of llu‘ notes. 
The Northern and the Southern seales roie^hly stand 
thus, the full modern names of the notes hfdng, when 
read from the bottom upwards, as follows:--- 


Shrtdj.i : 


Sh.iiij.i 


Nishadn I — 
' 1‘2 

Komala NisIi.kLi — 
11 

nhai\uti — 
10 

Komala Dim vatu — 
U 

ranchania 

s 

Ti\ra Madluama “ 


M.klhNum.i 

(> 

Gaiidliaia . ' 

! 

Komala Oandhaia 

I 

Rishiibha ! — 
Komala Rishaliha | “ 


Shatija ! 

1 


- Kalal: Ns-hada 
l»i • 

Shat'^iuti Dluisata Kai.d.i Ni li ii\i 

I n.> 

Chaliisiiiti T Sailba N *.Katia 

IJll 

Sudha I liaivati 

II 

i'ai'i 'laiaa 
le 

i’MS VadJ * mi 

‘I 

Maul. IP » 


\iit iia ( .41. <!...{.( 

» 

S’la'siun Rishabha - l* um <»aMUl4aM 

; (> 

(’hatu*.! lUi Rish.iu’M Su 'li.i O.uiul u i 


Sudha Hidiaiflia 


SI ,u . 
1 


Prati or Aarah I\I.ulli\am:i in tlu^ KdriiMtie s\ stein 
goes by tliLMiaiiH* of lh\rn ^fadhy.una in I lindustuni. 
Whatever dilfercnic'e tlu'n* im-u he in IIh* m>i!u*i:elat unn 
their pitch is the same. The dimhts of names in tin* 
Karnatic systinu to one and the same nott* is not pro- 
per, but it is a very ingenious <ie\ire int.oduei‘t! by 
Venkatamakhi to facilitate tlu' elas^iliealiori of ro'»t,- 


ragas. 
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A Eaga is a melodious combiuation of musicM 
notes -iQ tlie scale. At least five different notes includ- 
ing Sa are necessary to constitute a Eaga. A Raga of 
five notes is called Audaoci^ a Eaga of six notes is 
called Shadava, and a Eaga of seven notes is sampurna. 
The classification of Eagas in Upper India is in an 
unsettled state. There are six maleragas; each of 
these has five \yives — making up a total of thirty-six 
principal Eagas. The rest arc treated as derivative 
Eagas. The other way of classification into Eagas 
(male) and Eaginis (female) is equally illogical. Male 
Eagas arc Bhiran, Malava, Sriraga, Hindola, Dipika 
and Megha. Female Eagas are Todi, Marvi, Desi, 
Gurjari, Bengali and almost all ragas which end in L 
In each of these ragas, there may be airs designated as 
Khyal, Tappa, Toniri, Gazal, Tillan, and Astai. These 
are adapted to various Talas which are many in num- 
ber and in the execution of music the chief graces and 
embellishments used are known as Gliasii, Mend and 
Kavipit. The pieces are sung to a fixed drone with 
Tabala and Sarangi as accompaninients. Essentially 
the Southern and the Noi thorn systems are one and the 
same. The great liberty allowed in the use of notes 
and of tala in the PTindustaiii system makes' it all the 
more melodious in a way tlian the rigid Karnati'o 
system. 

Tlie Karnatic system of music is more highly sys- 
tematised than the Northern. Tlicro are sevont^^-two 
root-ragas derived by using one variety of each of the 
seven notes in the following manner. The octave is 
divided into two totrachords H, E, G, M and P, D, N, S. 
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The first telracliord may bo aiTan>’otl in ,si\ \Miys, 
thus: — 

S Ri Gi M, or C D Hat EdnubioHal F 


S R, G3 M, „ C D ilat K Hat A 

S R, Gg M, „ C D ilat E F 

S Ra Ga M, „ C 1 ) F Hat F 

S Ra Ga Mi „ C D F F 

S R3 G, Ml „ Cl) sharp F F 

The second tetrachord may similarly bo niton in 
six ways, — 

P D, N, S or G A Hat F> donl.lo Hat (' 

P Di Na S „ (i A Hat P. Hat C 

P Di N3 S (J-AHat ]'. (' 

P Da Na H „ G A F Hal V 

P Da N., H „ GA P. (’ 

P D3 N3 S „ G A sharp B C 


Now, by adding oacli of tho sooond \ariotios in oarh of 
the first, w'C got thirty-six Ragas and In oltangnin m 
each of tho combinations natural to M sharp, wo yi t 
thirty-six more; thus making up a total of so\ont>-two 
Root-rag as. 

Unlike tlie irindnslaiii s,\stini, no P,;ga goncralK 
takes more than one nolo of tho sanio niitno. P.v drop- 
ping one or two iiotos in tho asoont or dix-ont or m 
both, wo got donvativo Ragas which arc about .‘Jo.noD 
in number! Owing, how e\ or, to tho uilhioncc ot iho 
Hindustani system, oc'rtam ragas like P.ohag, Kanada, 
Lhamas, and a few others haNoluiu inirodiiccd into 
the south and they take two Minoiios ol the ^ilIllc note. 
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In all these Eagas, we may have pieces called Gita, 
Varna, Swaraj ati, Kriti, Tillana, Pada and Javali. 

In early Indian music, the sruties or quarter-tones 
played an important part, though their accurate pitch 
or number was vaguely understood as even now. From 
these indefinite and airy srnttes which are supposed to 
correspond to the twenty-two uadis or cords in the 
brain were formed the three Gravias^ or scales, the 
Shadja-Grama, the Gandhara-grama and the Madhya- 
ma-grama. The middle grama, they say, is in use only 
in the land of the angels. In the other gramas, when 
a note was selected and a scale was started on it, a jati 
named after the initial note was formed. There was 
one jati for each of tlio seven notes and these were 
cilled Suclli gatis. There wore seven jatis in shadja- 
grama and three in tlie Madhyama-grama. Modula- 
tion was also porimtted from one jati to another. In 
the construction of Eagas, the initial and the final 
notes, tlic consonant and dissonant notes were given 
much prominence. Notes had also to be combined in 
a particular order and these combinations were embo- 
died m what arc called the Kuta-tanas. 

Ancient Indian music at the time of the Natya 
sastra and the Eatnahara was in a chaotic condition. 
The sriiti question was the most vexed one. However 
interesting and scientific it may bo to engage oneself in 
the discussion of the accuracy of the sruties as Pox- 
Rtrangways, Deval, iVbraham Pandithar, Bhatkando 
and Olcmonts have so ably done, it is a preposterous 
and unscientific procedure to build any system on 
these srutic's winch arc like stairs of sand. There 
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are two motliods of fc^cnoiitilic in\ estimation, llu' analytic 
and the syiitbotic. TJie latter, though com is 

attended with many pitfalls. Xo llii\ley has ever 
succeeded in making a living cell tlunigh he knew Us 
composition perfectly. So with imisic and evi*ii the 
spoken language. These sriUies tau’ri'spcnul to tlie c(un- 
plicate sounds in the science of phoinuii'-^ sueh as 
“ High - front - round vowids" or 11 igli-imxecMow 
vowels” and so forth, all of whieh havt' to he n^aelusl 
through the analytie proci‘ss as don(‘ hy Eell and Keats. 
To learn English, it is enough to hi‘gin w iih tlu* iwent v- 
six letters. The next step wouM hi' to (iistinguish 
between the vowels and tlu' (‘onsnnants and tli(*n to 
divide the consonants aci'ording to ihe organs of pjo- 
duetioii as dentals, lahials et(*. Tlu' uliiniate step 
would be if ni’cessary to entangle oneself into tlu' 
meshes of high-backed to hnN -haeked leltt'rs. out of 
which very few people eseapiM\ith creilit. Sinnlaily, 
no scholar has ever made out a clear t'ase of the snities. 
To introduce tlio question (’.f the srulii's to n student of 
Indian music \Mnil(l hi' a mistake. 1’he ne\er-ending 
dispute among the modern s('lii»lars about the <orreet- 
ness of the sruties is due to their beginning at the 
wrong end and o\er-looking the weakiu'ss of their syn- 
thetic method. 

In the octane, tlu' thirteen seini tout's are the fun- 
damental ones. The\ ser\e our purpoM* wedk In 
highly omotion<il music se\erai other mlenm'diatt' mi- 
ciotones iutt‘i\L‘iie which are hut tiu* .si.'miL(Uu*s tiu'ui- 
selves slightl} displact'd undi'i* tlu* inqiulst' of (‘iiuition. 
Their number is iu*ith(‘r twenty two nor twt‘nt\-fuur 
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but infinite. Alrahain Pnndithar divides the octave into 
ninety-six parts. 

In Europe, till the 10th century, only one note, 
repeated at whatever pitch the melody might be, sug- 
gested the idea of using a continuous note in place of a 
rhythmic one called the drone-bass. The earliest 
attempts at Harmony was the Diaphony or Organuin. 
This consisted of a succession of fourths, fifths or 
octaves. The next stop was the Hcscantus which con- 
sisted of a manipulation of two difierent tunes so as to 
make them tolerably endurable when sung together. 
From this Deseantiis sprung Counterpoint and that 
whole genus of polyphonic music which was developed 
to a high pitch of perfection between the 1-lth and the 
17th conturics. Towards the end of the 17th century, 
the standard of Harmony was fixed by Eamoau and 
his principles were the most valuable. By the begin- 
ning of the 18th centui*}', the p]*actico of grouping the 
harmonic elements of music or chords according to the 
keys to which they belong \vas universal. ‘ The history 
of harmony is the history of ever increasing richness of 
combination fi‘om the ur.c, first, of simple consonances 
superimposed on one another, which wo call common 
chords and of a few simple discords, simply contrived, 
then of a s 3 ^stGm of classification of those concords and 
discords b}" key-relationship, which enables some of 
them to bo used with greater freedom than formerly. ’ 

Ancient (Jreeks ari^ the progenitors of the modern 
European music. 1’heir scales were called modes 
ecclesiastical. Tliougli they know the combinations 
which arc called chords and categorised them, they did 




CHAPTER ni. 

The Science of Music. 


"When a bod}’ such as a carriage wheel or a music- 
string is throwu into a state of vibration by means of 
a blow or other cause, it produces sound. Sounds 
differ from each other in three respects: — loudness, pitch 
and quality or timbre. The loudness of sounds depends 
upon the extent of the to and fro motion of the air- 
particles. The same sound a may be uttered soft or 
loud by the adjustment of the muscles of the mouth. 
The pitch of sounds depends upon the rapidity of the 
vibrations. A music string changes its pitch when 
tightened. A child in crying for toys changes the pitch 
of its voice. So does a musician while singing. The 
quality or timbre which distinguishes a note sounded 
on one instrument depends upon the form of the wave 
of tlio air. Voices of different people and sounds of dif- 
ferent instruments differ from one another in timbre. 

Sounds may be divided into noises and musical 
notes. A mere noise is an irregular disturbance. When 
the vihrations are regular, musical notes are produced. 
Tliere must he at least sixteen complete vibrations in 
a second to produce a musical sound. The sound 
w hich IS produced by tw’icc as many vibrations as are 
requirc'd to produce any given sound is called the 
octave of that sound and starting on this principle 
from tlu' sound produced by sixteen vibrations, it 
has been shown that the human ear can distinguish 
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sounds extending tliroiigh eleven octaves, the upper 
limit being the sound produced In •>-2,T(uS Mbnitious in 
a second. Then, 32, (U, 128, 25f;, old, 1021, 20^18, 
4096, 8192, 16384, 32768 are Llu' vibrations of the 
eleven octaves given in order and 2o() is tlu' number of 
vibrations given hy tin' C or Sa of tlu' niichlle n'gistiu*. 
For simplicity of caliuilatiou the number 240 is 
sometimes used for C instead of 2“)6. 


The absolute pitch of tlu' notes of tin' Diatonic’ 
Major (-with C as tlie toiiud or tlu* Sankarabliarana is as 
given below: — 


c 

D 

E F (1 

A 


256 

2SS 

320 3 1 1 :’,.s 1 

120 

ISO 512 

Sa 

Ri 

Ga Pa 

])a 

\i Sa 

240 

270 

300 32t) :'.(•)() 

1(10 

150 dSO 

The intervals from (’ of 2">n \iliratioiis to eiich of 
the other notes of tlu* se.ili' in order an' as foilov : 

0 to 

O']* {) 

D is called a Scceml and inc‘asiiU’<l 1»\ ^ =s ’ 

‘Ji s 

... 

E 

. . ^^aJ<'l tlmd 


;jo_ r> 

■“ 1 

... 

F 

Foinili 


.‘i'j 1 

li * a 

... 

G 

. . Fiflli 


at; a 

li i -a 

... 

A 

... Maior Sixth . . 

• 

10 ^ a 

11 i a 

... 

B 

... Majoi SnviMith ... 


la 

‘J l S 

... 

C 

... Octavo 


ts 
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Besides these we have the following intervals:- 

48 6 

From A to C is called a Minor thiid measured by rr= ■- 
. ’ 40 5 


E 

D 


0 

C 


Major Sixth 
Minor Seventh 


48 8 

30"* 5 

27’” 9 


Hence the Diatonic Major scale will be represen- 
ted thus : — 

CDEFGABC 
. 9 5 4 3 5 15 2 

8 4 3 2 3 8 

Forming the intervals between the successive 
notes of this scale, by dividing each ratio by the pre- 
ceediiig, we get — 

CDEFGABC 

9 10 1C 9 10 9 16 

8 9 Is 8 9 8 is 

It may be established as one of the fundamental 
principles of music that the ear can endure notes, be 
they simultaneous or successive, on this condition viz: — 
that they should bear simple ratios to each other in 
respect of the number of their vibrations per second, 
that IS to say, that the ratio of the number of vibrations 
per second of the notes should be expressed by low 
numbers. In fact, the smaller the number tliat expres- 
ses the vibrations (Sa : Ga : Pa : : 4 : 5 : 6) the more 
pleasing is the combination. When two notes not 
exactly of the same pitch and bearing intricate ratios 
are sounded together, a sound is obtained of varying 
loudness, now strong and now feeble, and very mark^il 
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jerks or shocks are perceived. sluirks cnlli'd 

beats are unpleasant in effect ami spoil ihe Ilannoiix. 

In order to obtain perfect llannon\ iho ratios of 
the notes must be accurately inaintained im ,^i\en 
above, whatever be the note ve start from ot* \\r\ nn;e as 
it is called. In order to product* ainuseal t'lVect, a 
musical piece is suddenly raist‘d or lo\\t‘i*ed hodilv in 
pitch by selecting a higher or lower k(‘\noti‘. 'I’liis act 
of altering the pitch of the piece is calk'd 
As a great nuiul)er of keyuott's artM‘mi>k>\od in nnisn , 
it is practically impossilih*, at h'ust in (i\t'd-i‘med 
instruments, like tlie piano or organ, to maintain ihrM* 
ratios strictly for all of them. Com})romi‘-t' of snmo 
sort, therefore, becomes iiec(*ssary and dilk'ront Mstams 
of compromise are called dilTeienl modes oi lempi'ra- 
ment. The simpk^sL mode of Unnpt'raiiicnt ami liie tiiie 
most ill favour now, is that winch is calkMl ^ /;n// f, )u- 
perament J3y this, theocta\e isduuk'tl into twel\<‘ 
equal parts called moan semitont‘s. .\ceonInm to ihis 
arrangement, any note may be sek'cled the keviiou* 
and the music played without aiu e\tra de\ieis. 


Note 

Teiijpi'retl .scale* 

N.il iumI staak 

C 

•2o(i 


1) 



E 


. ; j! » 


;5ir7 

'Ul 

G 

. . "{s.'j'n , . 


A 

•loO-.’i 

l*jr, 

li 

■}.s:V:5 

Ism 

0 

oil 

oFJ 
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Strings m vibrating do not only swing as a whole 
but .have also several secondary motions, each of which 
produces a - sound proper to itself. A string when 
struck, vibrates first in its entire length, secondly in 
two segments, thirdly in three, fourthly in four, and 
so on. All these motions are simultaneous and the 
sounds proceeding from them are blended into one 
note. The lovvost note is the loudest and is called the 
fundamental or prime tone and the otliers are called 
overtones, upper partial tones or harmonics. A note 
not accompanied by its harmonics may sometimes be 
sweet, but it is alwa 3 ’^s thin and poor and therefore but 
little musical. Notes which produce harmonics are 
sweet and pleasing to the ear. Two notes whose ratio 
of vibrations is simple retain harmonics vhile blended 
and produce what is called concord. When the notes 
bear intricate ratios such as 1-j, their harmonics neu- 
tralize each other and are disagreeable to the ear, 
emitting jerks or beats, so clearly audible in cheap 
haniioniuiiis. 

When a string is struck and touched in the middle, 
a note which is double in. pitcli, the octave of the fun- 
damental note, is obtained. The string, m this case, 
Mbiates in two parts in such a way that the point 
touched called tlu' node remains at rest. Successively 
higher and highei* notes can be obtained fmm the string 
by touching it at a tliird, a fourth, a liftli of its length 
and so on. !u instruments like' tlic Veena and the 
guitar, fn'i.s are phu-i'd at particular intervals to pro- 
(lu<'(‘ all tilt', twelve semitones in the octave. In highly 
emotional, music when the mind is strongly agitated. 
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the notes shift thou* positions slightly forwards and 
backwards. In these altered positions wlhcli lie 
between the semitones, they go by tin' name of .vutieH 
or inicrotoiieti. The late Kao Sahob Abraham Uandithar 
of Tanjore maintains among others, with miieh reason 
and force, that the sruties are 24 m number and their 


vibrations 

are as follow: — 



Sa 

•J4U 

I’l .. 

. ;340-d7 

Ki 

■it7-o;3 

l’> .. 



.... - 2 ) 1-28 

J), . 

870- Id 

r.. 

.. 2()i-72 

I)., . 

8 so-;)s 

R, 

2 ()!ri() 

n... . 

. 802-10 

Ct. 

277 do 

1 ), .. 

108 (VA 

G., 

2S.V ( 1 

X, .. 

llo-lO 


20d-7H 

X., .. 

. 427-08 


;} 02 -ds 

X 5 

NO-K) 

M, 

.... dll-2;3 

X . .. 

frsd-O.'j 

Mo 

d 2 ()- 8 (i 

s, ... 

.. 4f)li-8 1 

M« 

. .. d20-7() 

s. 

.. 480 

M 4 

... 



Ho divide 

s thosi' sruties 

again into 

ninety-six and 

points out 

that only a few 

of tliest' an 

■ Used in niu.sic. 


Lastly, tlu' phenomena of sympatln^t ie ri‘sonaiU‘e 
demand our ean'fiil considcu'alion. If two strings of a 
musical iustruineiit or of two mstrumeuts an' tuned to 
the same pitch, and if one of them is sinu k th<‘ other 
yibrates of its own lUa'onl. 44iis fact is highly Ukvii 
advantage of by musu'ians m enrielung a musical note 
by adding to it se\eral other n‘M)n:itors. 4 'hough the 
strings are not in umsuii, they act on each other xvUcn 
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they arc harmonically related in pitch. In other cast's, 
the. vibrations of the one do not set the other in motion. 
The effect of a note on the plastic nervous substance 
is also of the same kind. The vibrations of the string 
or voice act on the nerves and readily attune them in 
such a way as to induce a musician to hum a tune 
quite involuntarily. The child’s cry for fashion is an 
instance of the same kind. The swain’s response to 
the milkmaid’s song is also an example of sympathetic 
resonance, which extends even beyond the field of 
sound. A healthy environment gives rise to happy 
ideas and the sight of a merry face produces kindred 
sentiments. Apart from the function of the mind 
called the association of ideas, the physical response 
itself above described is largely responsible for the 
pleasure derived from the art. 



CirAPTKlt IV. 

The Nervous System. 


Tlio noi’V(ius systi'iii is tho diiiniii'l Jiioiiyii winch 
the vibrations of iuusumI notes icacli ilic uiiiui ami 
recoil on the nmscles It is the .si'.it ol all I'eelinyv. it 
receives, stoves and coiiiinunieales all imiec'.'.inii' \ 
knowledge of its slinctiiie as well as i;s j'lin ; ion is 
therefon' essential to clearlv ninlei'Miul how n.nsic 
aSeets both the iiiiml and the liod\ ihroimh the s\ 

The ni‘r\ oils stv'iii i onsi>ts m two ■•i i . oi mciwis 
and nevve-fihi’i's whu h aie connei ted to'.'t ‘.In i. I'la -e 
are the ('eiehro-spiiial -^\'^lllll i.ml the i; p n n.e le 
system. The loiiiit'r ( oii^mis o| ile* * er* hro ''Piea! ; vi , 
{•oiiiposed ol the hraiii and the sjnnil ii’id , nil ihi- 
cranial and thi‘ sinna! iieiwes with whn !i tin \ ;.ic e<.n- 
neetodwilli the a\is. The l.atier < o'i>i't •. ct t m- 
pathetic gaiielia, the iirnwes whiilith-«\ ai\e o', ami 
the \arions (onls h\ wloeii ilnw are (oiimnicil with 
one another aiul with the (•eiehio--.pina! m rv >. Th ■ 
spinal ner\e loiisists of two hram In ^ tin' ■M-nsors 
and th(' motor. lhesen>or\ iier\ e c irri "■> in iinpre'. 
sion to th;' eerehral organ and the m itm- 'nn-ve e.iiiie>, 
away that impri-ssion from the (.'iiir.il or'aan to etieet 
.specifit! eh'ingv's in c.-naiii p i.-i!on-> oi tli ■ h i is S .me 
tinie.s til" Cerebral org.i’i enter-, in! » a -^tate of aetisits 
without our being aiile to tnu-e tlial aelis it \ to am 
direct itiHncnee ofilninges m seii-ovy nerses. Tin' 
activity seems to take its origin in iln* ten hru! oreaii 
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and the movements to wliicli it gives rise are called 
vohNitary. Putting tliese cases on one side, it may be 
stated that a uiovouiont of the holy or any part of it 
IS to be regarded as the cfCcct of a stimulus applied to 
the ends of s^cn^ory noi'vcs, vhich set up a molecular 
change propog.itel frojtx molecule to molecule along 
the fibres to the central organ with which they are 
connected. The nioPcular activity of the sensory 
nerve sets up changes of a like order in the fibres and 
colls of the central organ; from these, the disturbance' 
IS transmitted along the motor nerves which pass from 
the central organ to certain muscles. A similar disturb- 
ance IS also set up in the substance of the muscular 
fibres, ^^lncll contract and relax in various waj^s. Such 
a series of molecMilar changes is called reflex action. 
The eyo-lids ^vink at a flash of light; the whole body 
starts at a loud uoi'U'; a sweet sound creates instanta- 
neous ])l('!ism‘e, a had rmell causes a grimace. These 
are due' to i\‘!]ex fvelions, Ihdlex actions proper to the 
spinal cord ere natural and are involved .in the struc- 
tiue of the c'f)j*d and the ])roperties of its constituents. 
By tli(' iu'lp of the brain we may nequire an infinity of 
artirt(ual rellex p('tuuis, Lhat is to say, an action may 
recpiire all our attemion and al! our volition for its first 
or h(H'()iid or third p.-rformance, but by frequent repeti- 
tion it hi'coiues, in a manner, part of our organisation, 
and IS pt'rfornied ^\lth^)ut \ oh Lion or ovoii consciousness. 
“ As cvvv\ one knows ” says Prof: Huxley “ it takes a 
soldier a long time to h'ani his drill — for instance, to 
put himself into tlu' attitude of ‘ attention ’ ; but after 
a lime, the sound of tlie word gives rise to the act, 
Yvliether tlu' iitddii'r bt* thinking or not. There is a 
1 
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story credible enough, though it ina\ not lie Iruo, of a 
practical joker, \^ho, seeing a discharged ^etl'l^‘lll cany 
ing home his dinner, suddenly cnilod out “ attention " 
whereupon, the man instantly broiiglu Iin liamls do\Mi 
and lost his mutton andpolatoc's in the gutter, 'i’lio 
drill had been thorough and its effects had hi'cnm > em- 
bodied in the main nervous structure. 

The possibility of all education is based upon the 
existence of the power which the munams mnIoih pos- 
sesses of organising conscious actions inli» iintn* or liss 
unconscious or rcflc'x opcu’atioiis. Also, it ma\ ht‘ laid 
down as a rule wdiicli is called the Lnw tij\Usiirh{ii'in 
that if any two mental states he calli‘d up togiulior. ilu* 
frequent production of one of ilumi will suliie • io call 
up the other, and that whetluu’ wi‘ desiiv or noi Tlu‘ 
law' of reflex action and association of id<*as aiv \v\\ 
important in music and we shall sn* how ilic\ o\\o the 
mysterious influence whicli belongs partieiiLuh to tlu‘ 
art. When sounds of varying eurvaliire in piii-h occur 
in music, oiiiotious with wliich ihtse sounds arc assoco 
ated in real life arc called up and appropii.ucl\ i‘\pivssr [ 
by means of reflex action, gi\iiig rise to smhs, sohs, 
moans, laughs and e\en leans. The mind m ly know 
the artificial and umeal soiiree ofihc imMi-al sumul 
full well, but it cannot control the miiM'li'. \\V ha\i» 
seen persons (of whom the writer luiuMil u out') 
who at the sight of mere ivpivsciilaiinns oii ihi* siagi* 
are moved to tears without being able to cimiiul tiicm- 
selves, Many perbons are also familiar w iiii tie* object 
for which hideous ytdls are substiiiiti d for swuu notes 
of the horns of motor cars nwilly. rassmigcrs arc 
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startled out of their wits more by the pain caused by 
the reflex action than by any real fear of being run over 
by the cars. 

Eeflex action is a physical operation. It does not 
require the effort of the mind. In other words, it takes 
place quite unconsciously while association is a proper- 
ty of the mind — a conscious process. When we hear a 
sound, an unconscious adjustment of the muscles takes 
place at once. It is after some time that the mind 
begins to act and search for the cause. We start at a 
noise and then think about it. We hear a musical 
note, yield to its influence refiexively, feel something 
and then try to discover its cause, which may or may 
not be known at all; for these abstract feelings are 
effects disconnected from their causes. 

Eeflex actions are, as pointed above, of two kinds — 
Spinal and Cerebral. It has been shown that when 
the brain of certain animals has been destroyed, while 
the spinal cord and the trunk and limbs and their 
nervous connections with the spinal cord remained in- 
tact, the limbs may still be excited by appropriate 
stimulations of the skin to execute movements that 
seem to bo intelligently directed. Thus if a weak acid 
is put on the skin of a frog whose brain has been des- 
troyed, the hind leg that can best reach the spot is 
raised and drawn across it as though with the purpose 
of removing the irritation. Such reflex actions seem 
to bo couiplotoly determined by purely physiological 
processes. There seems to bo no scope for the interven- 
tion of the mind as a directing agent. In music, the 
same kind of reflex action takes place. Only the vibra- 
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tions of music originate from physical stimiilaliuiih ci'ii- 
veyed to the brain through tlio auditory iicrw. Wo 
are therefoi'e concerned with ccrohnil niul not spinal 
reflexes in dealing with music. 

We shall now examine the stnicluro of t!io iiorio- 
fibre and see in what manner a stimulus applied to tlu> 
sense-organ travels to the brain and hniigs almui the 
reflex action. The nervous system is iiiade iiji oi an 
immense nuiiiber of ner\ e-cells hound togeilu-r In 
sheaths and strands of connoclite tisMie. Laeli iinne- 
coll or neurone is an independent indnidual so far as 
its growth is concerned. It is the seal of ineiaholie 
processes of two kinds — the katahohe and analtolie. I’.y 
katabolic process, a nerve-cell deeoiiip(i.-.es maitei and 
gives rise to free energy and by anahohr pioees.,, it 
absorbs nutritive material from the hloo<l. 'Fiie liiiui- 
ion of the nerve-cell is therefore to receise an in|dust‘ 
by katabolic change and to coiidiiet it trom part to 
part throughout the length of its suhsiam". As to 
the essential nature of the (-hange, sais I’rofi-ssor 
Me. Dugal, we are still ignorant. Some auihorit les are 
inclined to regard it as a purely jiln.sieal < hange siicli 
as tho conduction of heat or eleelru it \ in a uire o: a 
fluid wave of pressure in a pijie, but it is possilib' liiat 
the conduction of impluse through each pari of liie 
neurone in\olves chemical changes ol the same kind as 
those which initiate it at the spot stimiil.iied. Winm 
the perepheral end of a ner\e-cell is stimulated In a 
physical impression (sound) made on the sense-organ 
(the ear), the energy which is liberated therein- pass, s 
from cell to cell liberating more and more i-m>rgy in thy 
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course of the passage. The flow of the impulse meets 
with a certain resistance on its way at the junctions 
of the cells called synapses, though by repetition of the 
inipluse the power of resistance decreases and yields 
to the inflow of outside impressions. 

The work of the nerve-cells must be going on a 
rhythmic principle ; for, rhythmic action is the life of 
]Sature. Wherever we cast our eyes within or with- 
out ourselves we find regularity as her guiding principle. 
The universe is controlled by it. The planets move 
round the sun in regular periods. The years roll on in 
regularity. The seasons, the tides, days and nights 
come and go in regularity. Birth, youth, old age and 
death, of men as well as the lower animals together 
with the numerous organic changes marking their 
occurrence exhibit themselves in regularity. Even 
plant life, is bound up in its growth and decay by strict 
rules of rbythm or regularity — obedience to which 
moans pleasure and life, and disobedience pain and death. 

Again, embryology teaches us that in the mother’s 
vonib the nervous system develops much earlier than 
the heart which begins to beat in the third or the 
fourth month. Consider the effect of its beating. The 
blood is propelled throughout the body of the foetus 
n^gularly and its nervous system is drilled into disci- 
])hne by means of the regular impacts of the blood- 
(urculation. The soft, pliable and impressionable 
nervous matter is so much habituated to regular excita- 
tions that every impluse entering the body rhythmically 
from outside is received agreeably, and every irregular 
impact causes a disturbance in the action of the nerve- 
cells and gives rise to a feeling of pain or uneasiness. 
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Hence a musical note consisting, as it does, of regular 
vibrations massages virtually the nerves ot tlu' body 
and gives rise to happy feelings, wliib' a noist* cauises 
pain by means of its thumping (diaractm- 

Again, every nerve-cell in the h()d\ is, as it \\ere, 
a twinkling little star. Though subj{‘( t to tlu' geiu'ral 
control of the brain, it has its o\mi sp(‘( irte iiiiu'tion as 
seen bt'fore. Its vibrations art' rt'gnlar aiul nub'ptni- 
deiit, varying only when incssagt's In. in the ontsidi' 
have lobe transmitted. Jt is nt)t howesin’ iiiipossibh' 
to guess (within cinlain limits) tlu' nuiiiber td \ ibraineis 
of these ncrv('-cells iier st'camd, at ItMsi of tlu' auditory 
nervG-cells which st'rve th(» jmrjiose ot tlu‘ iinisicians. 
AH linman voica^s, bass or trt'hh', var\ in pitoii lu'lwecn 
100 to 1000 Mbrations jier st't'oiul, the uiiddlt* (’ lx ing 
*25G. Tlio <‘ri('s of domestit* pi‘ls or pi'sts, amriiaU, 
birds and beasts such as the cat, tht' dog, tlu‘ rat, tlu' 
horse, the sparrow, the parrot, the nioiiktw, tlit* pig, the 
elephant, the lion, the cu<*koo, thetjwl, the htx*, tlu' 
nuisqiiito, and the frog — tin' cru'sof tlu'st' lixing beings 
lie within a limited compass. Tin* sounds t»n this 
globe — excepting tlu' explosnm of lightuiug ln‘ in a 
particular range of pitch and the luuv (‘-cells designed by 
XatiiH' to re<*{‘ne such sounds must lx* of a ettrrespond- 
iiig capacity. 

The vibrations of tin* iu‘r\(‘-(*ells art* tln‘i*etore not 
only uniform but of a particular iiitensit\. A sent's of 
uniform excitations aUvays produeiss pl(‘asun*. l>y 
uniform treatment, as for instance by being siroktMl up 
and dowm regularly with the hands, a person f*an 1 m‘ put 
into a hypnotic or somnambnlant stat<‘. (inldern are 
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induced to sleep b}’' gently patting them on the back or 
the -head. By smoothly passing the hand over the 
body, a cat purrs, a dog wags its tail, a cow lowers its 
head and raises its tail. A musical note in fact delivers 
very mild and gentle beats to the ^nervous system by 
means of its regular vibrations and hence induces one to 
sleep. The chief characteristic property of a normal mu- 
sical note is therefore somniferous and pleasure-giving. 

We must also note the difference between intensify 
and volume of excitation. A cut on the finger causes 
intense pain and the nerves connected with the part 
only affected are sot in vibration. But, in fever, for 
instance, the excitation is massive. The whole nervous 
system is affected. In the former case, a twig is affect- 
ed while ill the latter the root and branch arc excited. 
The feeling aroused in music is always massive. It 
affects the main source of feeling, namely, the brain 
and extends to all its ramifications in the body. Every 
nerve-cell is excited. Its action is quickened or rotaid- 
ed. If the modification is in consonance with the con- 
dition pre-existing, a feeling of pleasure ensues, other- 
wise pain is the result. In eitlior case, a very wide 
area of the nervous system is affected and a large 
quantity of energy is let off. The libiuMtion of energy 
proceeds in a gradual manner, in certain excitations 
a large quantity of nerve -force is suddenly discharged 
and a feeling of exhaustion is felt, but in music, the 
energy given out is so slow that the loss is always less 
than the supply and tlie sum total of the nervous 
energy does not become less. Jt is tins property that 
makes music quito pleasurable in enjoyment and harm- 
less in its effects. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Mind and the Body. 


The existence of a very close connection between 
the mind and the body, all have admitted ; but, how 
they are linked with each other is scarcely known to 
any one. The theory of the soul intervenes and makes 
the subject more complicated. Is the mind an adjunct 
to the soul which dwells in the body or is it a cement- 
ing substance between the body and the soul ? Such are 
the questions which entice the psychologist into un- 
known regions ; but the musician need not get into 
these difficult philosophical problems. To him it is 
enough if he should confine himself to the phenomenal 
notion of a stream of thought accompanying a stream 
of cerebral activity. The introduction of the problem 
of the soul would make the psycho-neural connections 
only round about. He need only start with the funda- 
mental fact that for every phenomenon in the world of 
consciousness, there is a corresponding phenomenon in 
the world of matter and vice versa. 

There are five gateways of knowledge to the mind 
from the outer world. They are called the organs of 
sense, — the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the 
skin. Each of these organs has its own specified 
function o'f communicating the sensations of sight, 
hearing, smell, taste or touch. Loss of any one of 
these organs means that the mind is cut off from the 
outer world in that particular direction. Loss of the 
f> 
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eye, as well known, makes one hliml and ail sensations 
of colour and fonn are non-existent. One fact to be 
borne in mind is that there is no mntnai help ainon" 
these sensory organs. The eye will n.’ver d > the work 
of the nose and perceive the smell of a rose, though it.s 
vision may become keener. It gains frtnn the los.s of 
the other organ. Blind people have a hett<’r sense of 
hearing than the sighted, though tinw cannot see the 
rays of even the midday snn. In fact, the sensory 
organs are so constructed and their nervi's sire so dis- 
posed that they respond to only one kind of sensation. 
Tickle the optic nerve, you get only sensations of light, 
tickle the auditory nerve, yon get, only sensations of 
sound. We have therefore to cuncliuh* tliat the adap- 
tability of a nerve to a particular sensation whether 
sight, hearing or smell depen.ds upon the dispo.sition 
and ai*rangomont of the nervous matter as well a.s tlu‘ 
particular structure of the end-organ. If a hi'althy 
auditory nerve were to ho cut and ex<'hangetl witii the 
optio nerve, and objects of sight and h»*aring presented, 
no sensations of sight or sound would arise as though 
the person were deaf and blind. Tlie funeiionsof the sen- 
sory organs are. therefore .specific and limited, 'i'hrough 
these, the mind is able to n'ceive impn'ssions and 
store them up in the brain. 'Fhe mind is therefon' 
entirely dependent on the body for its existems*, growth 
as w'ell as function. Drawing the materials t»f Its 
knowledge from the externa! world, the niimi governs 
the body as its master. It can steer the Ixwly for good 
or evil. It can work upon tlu* body f/t-intisK or in part. 
It can control its health and sickness, (hadhe says 
“ It is astonishing what power our mind has o\ it our 
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body. Let the mind therefore always be its master.’” 
Its main function is to be the guardian of the body to 
guide it on the right path and to contribute to its exis- 
tence as well as the propagation of the species. 

The normal condition of the mind is characterised 
by a feeling called the vital feeling which results from 
the effect of the organic functions on the brain. Single 
impressions do not stand out clearly but combine to 
produce a back -ground of well-being or discomfort. 
When the body is healthy and all the organs are work- 
ing automatically, a feeling of general comfort suffuses 
the body. The property and quantity of blood, the 
vigour of the circulation, the tension of the fibres, the 
abundance and scanty secretions, the relaxation, or 
tension of the muscles, the quick or laboured respiration, 
the normal or abnormal process of digestion — these all 
help to determine it "without any one of them having 
occasion to stand out alone. How well we are able to 
hold our body erect, depends naturally on the energy 
at our disposal at the moment ; and quite apart from all 
ideas, there is an immediate pleasure or pain, according 
as we arc or are not equal, at the moment, to the said 
task. The feeling of ease and freedom is principally 
connected with the function of respiration and alimen- 
tation. Dilficulty in breathing causes a feeling of 
disquiet and anguish. Nightmare is due to respiratory 
troubles. Many disorders in the bowels induce the 
same feeling. Nervous pains in the pit of the heart 
bring on a terrible feeling of anguish and weakness. 
Vital feeling therefore changes "with health and sick- 
ness, with youth, manhood and old ago. 
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Light and darkness may cause great changes in 
the vital feeling. Light is an essential condition of- life. 
It promotes metabolism in animals. Light brings with 
it security, while darkness favours foes. The real basis 
does not lie in these associations. From the above 
details, it is clear that feeling is mainly connected 
with the bodily condition and not with the hours of the 
day or night. A person may be morose, joyous or sor- 
rowful primarily according to the state of his bodily 
functions at any given time. Tooth-ache causes pain 
either in the morning or in the evening. Good news 
brings cheer either at day or night. There is no rhyme 
nor reason therefore in ascribing particular feelings to 
the different parts of the day though it may be stated 
generally that the mornings are bright and cheerful 
and evenings heavy and oppressive because of the prt'- 
vious state of rest or work. These vague fetdings, how- 
ever, at once make room for those which are caused by 
particular causes. 

We have also to consider the temperaments of 
individuals. It is usual to distinguish four typos of 
affective mental constitution — four temparainents. 
Minds of different temperaments differ in two ways, in 
the rapidity with which thought follows thought in the 
train of ideas and in the strength of the affection which 
colours the thoughts. The temperaments arc named 
as follows : — Choleric, sanguine, melancholic and phleg- 
matic. According to the theory of Hippocrates (400- 
377 B. G.), the human body contains four humours — 
blood, phlegm, yellow-bile and black-bile. Gradually, 
each of these humours is connected with a tempera- 
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mcnt. It is now common to characterise persons as 
belonging to particular temperaments. 

Temperament is due to the structure of the bodily 
organs ; but vital feeling depends upon their condition. 
There are other feelings which are due to particular 
situations in which the body is temporarily placed 
without any reference to its organic structure. These 
may be feelings or emotions which soon overpower the 
vital feeling as well as the temperament. Both these 
are mental states and they bring on physical changes. 
In the case of the feelings, the physical expressions are 
very mild. They can be detected only with great 
careful examination ; lor instance, in soitow, the fea- 
tures are lengthened, and the face falls. In sulkiness, 
the lips protrude as in pouting. In the feeling of su- 
periority, the upper lip curls so as to show the teeth. 
In contempt, the eyes are half-closed. In disgust, the 
nose turns up. But in the case of the emotions, tho 
bodily changes are violent and most marked. Vascular 
muscles are expanded so that a richer stream of blood 
is despatched as in blushing. The emotion may affect 
the lachrymal glands in sorro\^•, tho bowels in fear, tho 
liver in anger, and the respiratory organs in terror, so 
that the principle of psycho-physical parallelism fully 
asserts itself in all cases of emotions in a more or leas 
marked degree. Parallelism, Lherofujv, explains tho 
fact that the physical change is proportional to tho 
mental disturbance. 

Erom the more external expression, it is possibly 
to guess the state of the mind. To look sad or meny 
or angry are phrases which indicate tho principle of 
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p'arallelism. Though in the expression of the enioticus 
the whole body takes part, there are spt'cdal organs 
which express them to a very higli degree of accuracy 
and faithfulness. Those are the eye and tiu‘ larynx. 
Botli the look and the voice are capable of accurately 
reflecting the iniiiutest shades of scntiineiits, feelings 
and emotions. Of the two. a <'lear voica* whit‘h is the 
highest gift of God claims the first [)lace. The vocal 
cords arc very highly dcnvloped organs in the human 
body and play the chief part in the* expression of feel- 
ing through musie. They have a double function to 
perform. They have to serve tli<‘ rellexcsof feeling as 
well as the dictates of thought. T\u^ first is involun- 
tary and the other deliberate. During spt*:ikiug, the 
voice is mainly the instrument of thought. Tmler the 
influence of feeling, the principle of psy(*ho-physical 
parallelism comes into operation and tlu‘ vtutn* exhibits 
such minuco gradatkms of pilch as to servi‘ the basis of 
music. It must be remembered tiuit the vo(‘al cords 
act only under a strong feeling or emotion, ilere tilt 
of the equilibrium of the mind do(*s not prodiu*e any 
sound. Feeling must rise to a parti<Milar pittdn and 
then only does the voice proceed, Wattu- must ri*ach 
a particular temperature to boil. Similarly, in order 
to produce a sound through feeling or iunolion, a parti- 
cular degree of exciteimuit should Ik* reached. Tim 
lowest sound to bo called musical (vidi‘: page 17, para *2) 
should bo of 10 vibrations per se(‘ojid and beyond 
32,38i, the sound cease.s to b.*. musicMl. 'rbt‘ rangt* of 
voice is very limited, liy (‘xercists it acts as a ndit^ving 
agent or safety-valve for letting out (‘motii)n. Kmo- 
Uonal outbursts such as weeping, moaning and lauj^h- 
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ing and their artistic forms in music are soothing in. 
the end; but speaking which the vocal cords produce 
at the command of thought is a task which soon 
exhausts the machinery. Speech involves irregular, 
jerky and vigorous action of the muscles which are 
strained while emotional utterances serve as lubricants. 
Speech combined with emotion loses its rugged charac- 
ter. In the case of a baby, the mind is in an undeve- 
loped character and feeling serves as a guiding force. 
For everj' little desire, it cries. The cry varies in in- 
tensity, according to the feeling. In fact, the baby has 
feeling only and scarcely any thoughts. It is as years 
advance that the organism grows firm and gains 
strength ; the principle of psycho-physical parallelism 
begins to gain strength. It is then possible to measure 
the states of mind by means of the voice and just as 
the face is the index of the mind, the voice may be said 
to reflect tho mental condition. It is on the principle 
of parallelism that the Art of Music depends for its 
structure. 

The law of parallelism becomes in operative in two 
eases : Firstly, when tho temperament of persons based 
as it is upon the nature of the physical constituents of 
tho body, is too coarse, there is no correspondence be- 
tween the impression and the expression. Such persons 
are called ‘ deaf to particular stimuli ’ or dull or hard- 
hearted. Of music also, some do not feel the sweetness. 
The other class consists of persons who by means of 
mind-control have succeeded in restraining the action 
of the muscles, and have, so to say, become masters of 
themselves. The saint who has conquered his passions 
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yields to no temptation, lie (MUt'rlains no evil thought 
nor is ho inlluenei'd hy it. In him the hw of paralle- 
lism fails to vsork. So is the mind of a huteher whom 
all pifcy has forsaken. .Vn e.vperieneed aelor also can 
control his innseii' in m.-ntal trainirjg. He ean inhibit 
or e.vhihil his passions as re<iuiriHl hy cin'innstancea 

(lOiw'r.illy spo.ikina, mind and body are ndated to- 
gether lilv tlu* two V. lieels of a earriago. They move 
together 111 all lin-ir fmiciions. 



CHAPTBE VI. 

The Mind and its properties. 


A knowledge of the operations of the mind is ab- 
solutely necessary to the musician. Some aspects of 
it, he ought to know much better than other persons. 
The following details chiefly relate to such phenomena 
whose study is indispensable to a correct understanding 
of the behaviour of the mind under the influence of 
music. 

What mind is we cannot say exactly. It is an 
etherial being. Karl Vogt declared that ‘as con- 
traction is the function of the muscles and as the 
kidneys secrete urine, so and in the same way, does the 
brain generate thoughts, movements and feelings’. 
Thought must be matter or movement. ‘Mind’ is a men- 
tal substance, and the mental is the only reality; every- 
thing material, all movement in space, is but the outer 
form of mental life. ‘Mind’ is a fainter copy, a reflection 
of the body, says Homer. Lotze holds that mind has an 
independent existence in the world, but does not state 
anything as to its nature. He also expresses a spiri- 
tual conception of mind — an activity of thought. On 
the analogy of the cartilages which unite the muscle and 
the bone or the •capillaries which unite the arteries and 
the veins, the ‘ mind ’ which connects the spiritual soul 
and the physical body together must partake of the 
nature of both. 

The general function of the mind is clear. It is the 

6 
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cbief instrument which conveys to the soul or the ego 
all the impressions which ai-e received from the external 
world through the senses. Musicians are, however, con- 
cerned directly with ear-impressions, and also eye-im- 
pressions by analogy. 

There are three distinct mental functions known 
as feeling, knowing and willing; for instance, I see an 
apple on a tree ; I may be affected by the beauty of its 
colour glowing in the midst of its cool green surround- 
ings. Such a mental state of delightful admiration would 
be properly described, as a feeling or affective state; or 
again, if I happen to bo a conuoisseiir of apples, my mind 
may be stimulated by the sight of the object to note 
its peculiar characteristics with a view to recognize the 
particular variety to which it btdongs. Such a direc- 
tion of mental activity Mould come under tlu* iiead of 
knowing, cognitive process or intellection. And lastly, 
if I happen to be hot and thirsty, the sight of the apple 
may very likely excite a desire to pinck and (’at it 
and prompt the corresponding action. And in this 
case, what goes on in my mind would be a process of 
willing, volition or conation. 

Do those functions (»f the mind act simultaneously 
or one after another? If wo compare our mental state’s 
at different times wc find all the thro(’ functions are 
at work together. One of them prepoud<’raliijg over 
another. When we are suffering from tooth-ache in- 
tellectual consciousness appears to l)e suppre’ssod and 
our mental slate reduced to one of pun' hsding. Every 
mental operation is constituted the three functions 
which form, as it wen*, the tripod of mental life. 
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The mind may also be said to have three dimen- 
sions — length) breadth, and thickness. It always flows 
like a stream presenting various aspects of its contents, 
the form now of knowledge, now of desire, and now of 
feeling. Oftentimes the change of aspect is due to 
the nature of its flow, to the various obstructions pre- 
sent in its course. The stream of consciousness (as the 
course of ‘mind’ is technically termed, vide : page 48) 
may sometimes look stagnant or running, receiving the 
names of states and processes. Even when it looks 
quiet, the mind is flowing. Even during sleep, when 
the mind is not at rest, processes occur in the shape of 
dreams. Virtually, the mind starts at the foetal stage 
and empties itself in the ocean of death, taking in its 
course tributaries from various sources. We may now 
go a step further and state that the mind is cylindrical 
in form. A horizontal section would reveal that it 
consists of concentric circles placed one above another. 
Each of these circles consists of several ideas. Only 
one of them remains at the centre or focus and the 
others remain in the margin. Of these ideas, that at 
the centre is the most important. The nearer an idea is 
to the centre, the more ' it is prominent in the mind ; 
the greater the distance, the more it slips into the un- 
conscious regions. When I am reading a book, its con- 
tents occupy the centre. The sight of the book, its weight 
on my hands, the pressure of the chair on which I sit 
and the noise of the carriage in the street occupy dif- 
ferent positions in the mind’s eye which are farther and 
farther removed from 'the centre of the circle. When I 
look at the head, the feet dccupy the margin ; but when 
I turn my eye to the fe^t, the head goes to a dornerj i^o 
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tkat when there are several ideas present before tho niiud, 
one of them is attended to in full, others in a lessor 
and lesser degree of clearness while some others eso.ape 
the circle of attention. During a musical performance, 
when I attend to the vocal part of it, the instrumental 
retires to the margin and when I attend to the violin 
tho drum recodes to the edge, though all of th«>m re- 
main in the field of consciousness. 

One of the most important laws of the mind, is 
the law of Association of Ideas. When two ideas are 
firmly coniioeted with each other, the romembranee of 
one of them automatically calls up the other. The 
idea of blue calls up the idea of sky or wat«‘r heeauso 
both sky and water possess the quality of blueness in 
them. There arc various kinds of associations; asso- 
ciation by contrast (giant suggests dwarf), by conti- 
guity (sea sugge.sts ships), by cause and effect t smoke 
suggests fire) and so on. It is as cause and ifffect that 
association operates in musk*. An emotion and its 
vocal exprcs.sion are associated by naturt;. Particular 
emotions have particular forms of sounds as tludr 
external manifestation. A sigh is an expression of 
sorrow, and laughter of mirth. Kouiuls arc the out- 
ward symbols of various feelings and they commaml 
tho greatest wealth of shades for the c.vpression of 
feelings. Even in the aniipal kingdom, a cry is at ouet! 
the involuntary result of c\crythiug that makes a 
strong impression on tho individual aiul a symbol for 
other individuals. Tho cry of pain serves as warning 
and enticing sounds attract sexes. Every note in music 
and its shade calls up by the law of association, a feel* 
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ing which afiects the body though it may not readily 
yield to analysis. 

It has been stated against music that it is indefi- 
nite in expressive power and that while a tune means 
love to one person, it means hate to another. It is 
necessary to study in this oonneption the nature of the 
mental function called Apperception. “ Every impres- 
sion that comes in from without, be it a sentence which 
we hear, an object of vision or an effluvium that assails 
our nose, no sooner enters our consciousness than it is 
drafted off in some determinate direction or other, 
making connections with the other materials already 
there, finally producing what we call our reaction. 
The particular connections it strikes into are determined 
by our past experiences, and the associations of the 
present sort of impressions with them. We never get 
an experience that remains for us completely nondes- 
cript ; it always reminds of something similar in quality 
or some context that might have surrounded it before, 
and which it now in some way suggests. This mental 
escort which the mind supplies is drawn, of course 
from the mind’s ready made stock. This way of taking 
in the object is the process of apperception. The self- 
same person according to the line of thought he may be 
in, or to his emotional mood, will apperoieve the same 
impression quite differently on different occasions. A 
medical or engineering expert retained on one side of a 
case will not apperoieve the facts in the same way as 
if the other side had rotainod him. A dwelling house 
took fire, and an infant in the family witnessing the 
conflagration from the arms of his nurse standing out- 
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side expressed nothing but the liveliest doliglit at it? 
brilliancy. But, when the bell of the fire-engine was 
heard approaching, the child was thrown by the sound 
into a paroxysm of fear, strange sounds being, as you 
know, very alarming to young childern. In what 
opposite ways must the child’s parents have apperceiv- 
ed the burning house and engine respectively ?" A thief’s 
fearing each bush an oMcer is also an instance of ap- 
perception. The fault lies not in the impression but 
in its interpretation. 

Kshatriya’s Padams are similarly taken to mean 
devotion by one set of critics, and sensuality by another. 
Western musicians have to take note of the above fact 
particularly as it is often expressed by most of them 
that music is indefinite in e.xpression and that it hardly 
deserves the appellation of ‘language.’ They say, “music 
is indefinite in expression. What suggests to one the 
vicissitudes of war may suggest lovt* to another.’’ 1 lure 
the defect is not of music, but of the mind. AH looks 
yellow to the jaundiced eye, as they say. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The Streaun of Consciousness. 


In the previous chapter, the chief properties of the 
mind so far as they are present in compound states 
were discussed. We have now to trace its course in 
its simple state from the beginning to the end. Sup- 
pose I see an apple on a tree. In the act of seeing the 
•apple whac are the gradual steps through which my 
mind must pass till I see the fruit and acquire the idea 
I saw an apple. ^ If I wish to take up a book lying 
on the table, the arm which hangs loose on either side 
of my body in a state of rest, should be raised first, 
then bent, pressure applied and the book seized with 
the help of the fingers. In the act of taking, the hand 
must be capable of performing certain physical opera- 
tions, such as moving, raising, bending, pressing and 
grasping. Whether I take a book, a watch or a pen, 
the hand must possess in it the ability to perform all 
the physical operations required to complete the act. 
In the same manner, the mind, to perceive a concrete 
object like an apple or an abstract quality like redness 
or a feeling like pain, must, by organic changes, be 
capable of performing certain elementary functions 
which follow one another in a regular manner. The 
stages in the movement of the' hand are slow and 
visible. They could be followed easily ; but the flow of 
the mind being more sudden than the flash of a light- 
ning offers the greatest difficulty in examination. We 
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shall, however, study its stages both by analysis and 
synthesis, as far as possible. 

The mind, like the hand, starts from a state of 
‘repose ’, that is to say, from a state, in whieh no im- 
pression (of any apple or any other thing) exists a.s on 
a clean slate. This is a quiet and peaceful state. It 
then becomes active and addresses itself to « cmk. The 
mind at this stage ‘ sees ’. After\vard.s, it has to eniiuin' 
within itself ‘ what do I see ? ’. After discrimination, 
it refers the thing scon to itself; that is to say, it appro- 
priates the image to it.self, thus, ‘ I saw an apple 
During these stages, the mind undergoes sevc'ral inter- 
nal transformations in order to percciive the object. 
I am, I attend, what is ic? an apple, I, I saw it, tlu‘.se 
five apparent stages which the mind should traverse 
before it can see a thing are known as (hfi> slvt'p, nujui- 
tion, enquihj, eqoisiii, and knowleelf/e in what is kiiowu 
already as the stream of consciousness. 

The stream consists of two planes:- -the s(*nsuons 
or the lower plane and the rational, intelh'ctuai or the 
higher plane. They are in different positiims in tiie 
brain. The sensuous impressions are contind to the 
lower centres while the rational impressions to tin* 
higher. These planes are more or h'ss <‘()unterparts of 
each other and almost all the stages till now dt'serihed, 
viz, repo.se, cognition, enquiry, egoism and knowledge 
have their duplicates in the higher plane so that it 
may be said roughly that wo have discovered altogether 
ten stages, five in the lower and five in the liigher. 

At every moment of our life, we arc having sensa- 
tions, external as well as organic, entering our conscious- 
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ness. We may not be aware of them. A physic4l 
stimulus may act on the nervous system without a 
sensation arising ; the sensation arises when the sti- 
mulus has reached a certain strength. It then emerges 
from the sub-conscious to the conscious plane. The 
state of repose at which the mind starts is termed as 
the threshold of consciousness. A conscious stimulus 
itself may by long application pass into what is called 
the subconscious plane. A reader may be wholly 
absorbed into the contents of a book or even other 
thought while he sees the letters and pronounces the 
words corresponding to them. The threshold is raised 
where there is not a great contrast to the preceding or 
simultaneous impressions. On the other hand, it is 
lowered under certain conditions. If a sound is listened 
to as it dies aw'ay, it can be followed down to a mini- 
mum strength inaudiule to any one ■ who has not fol- 
lowed it from the beginning. The threshold con- 
stitutes the borderland between the conscious and 
the subconscious regions. While unconsciousness is 
generally duo to inattention, subconsciousness pro- 
ceeds from weakness of stimuli. 

In the flow of the mind from one stage to another, 
it is not necessary that it should halt, like a mixed 
train, at every station. In surprise, for instance, the 
mind takes long strides. In sorrow, its movements are 
gradual. “Like a bird’s life” says William James, 
“ the stream of consciousness seems to be made of flights 
and perchings. Let us call these resting places ‘ the 
substantive parts’ and the places of flight ‘the transitive 
parts’ of the stream of thought. The main use of the 
7 
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ttransitive part is to lead us to one or the other of the 
substantive parts.” The mind of the lower animal is 
confined only to the physical plane while that of the 
human being traverses the whole course. It starts in 
the sensuous repose and ends in the intellectual repose. 
Some ideas may run only in the sensuous, some in the 
rational only and some in both according to their 
nature and intensity of the impression. Possibly, the 
higher we ascend in the scale of creation, the mind 
may become more and more free from the sensuous ele- 
ment and turn into one of pure knowledge and bli.ss as 
in the case of the higher spirits, angels and also of the 
Omniscient. 

There are two principal elementary feelings known 
to all living beings — pleasure and pain. Pleasno' is 
agreeable and every one wishes to aequire it and pain 
is disagreeable and every one tries to avoid it. The tt'ii- 
dency to acquire the one and .avoid the other i.s instiiu*- 
tive, being designed by nature for the {■♦)utimia.nce of 
life. Pleasure is constructive and pain is destructive. 
Both are positive states and one is not the aljscnct' of 
the other. The ordered and harmonious working of 
nature constitutes jileasuro and disorder in its function 
produces pain. During the healthy vital {-ondition, all 
the organs of the body keep on functioning in an unob- 
structed manner. So does the mind run in a smooth 
course. It sees, it enquires, it feels, it perceiv(*s in both 
the physical as well as intellectual planes. Its fune.tioB 
is regular and hcirce healtliy and pleasurable. If by 
any organic disorder or other cause, some trouble 
should arise to any or many of the stages in the stream, 
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the healthy vital feeling gives place to a painful oner. 
The mind in consequence undergoes a certain recoil 
according to the nature of the pain. A few unplea- 
sant stages then appear in the course of the stream. 
What are they ? Between repose and wakefulness we 
experience a stage which inclines more towards pain 
than pleasure. If any one who is in sound sleep is 
suddenly aroused, he feels a semiconscious state of pain 
before he is fully awake. He prefers to drop back into 
sleep again. This unpleasant stage may be common to 
both the planes. Two additional stages now come to 
view. Again, we experience a feeling of pain even in the 
conscious , state when our trials are thwarted and we 
feel mortified. This feeling comes just before or after 
egoism and there is reason to suppose that this element 
of consciousness, this unpleasant stage must also have 
a place in both the planes. We have thus found out 
altogether twelve stages — four painful and eight pleas- 
urable — which are tentative and require corroboration 
by other means of observation. 

All compound feelings such as magnanimity, pride 
or contempt are composed of the elementary sensations 
that are present in the stream of consciousness. For 
instance, in the feeling of power, egoism is the chief 
factor. In weakness, the element of pain plays "an 
important part. In melancholy, the second semi- 
conscioiis stage is at work. In sympathy, the stages 
of perception and enquiry are prominent. All feelings, 
moods and emotions, — ^benevolence, arrogance or obe- 
dience are mere compounds of the stages in the stream 
of consciousness. Emotions are [particular states Of 
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the miu'I. It is therefore possible to analyse an emotion 
into its component pai’ts. In every case, the elementary 
mental states are responsible for the formation of 
emotions. 

There is a difference of opinion between the orien- 
tal and the occidental philosophers as to the origin of 
emotion. The latter hold that emotions are sui (/‘•neris 
and that an organic connection between emotion and 
emotion is not traceable and that it is in vain to try to 
reduce any one emotion in terms of any other and that 
a genuine, unarbitrary and inartificial classilic-ation of 
these mental phenomena is impossible. Mr. Bhagavan 
Das of Banares, in his Science of tlie Emoiian, rightly 
points out, as representing the Eastern view, that a 
true classification of emotions is po.s.sible and that an 
organic connection and a genitive principle of evolution 
of the complex from the simple are traceable am mgst 
them. Though his method is different from the one 
recorded here, a clear analysis and classilication of 
emotions, in terms of the elementary feelings a.s ex- 
pressed by the stages in the stream of (ronsciousness is 
possible. Emotions are not sui generis. E\ ery emo- 
tion must run through the same course of rist> aiul fall. 
Its uiituro depends upon the particular stages present 
or absc'ut in its flow. The stream of eonscionsiiess is 
therefore the origin of all feelings, moods ami emotions. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Music amd Consciousness. 


It was stated in chapter VII that the mind flows 
like a stream and it exhibits the following stages in its 
course: — repose, disturbance, cognition, enquiry, ego- 
ism, pain, pleasure, disturbance,- perception, enquiry 
and repose. In chapter II, we noticed that a scale of 
music consists of thirteen semitones. We shall here 
point out that every stage in the mind gives rise to a 
musical note under the influence of feeling and con- 
versely, every semitone in the scale expresses an ele- 
mentary feeling. 

When the mind is engaged in an ordinary work 
such as walking, playing or solving a mathematical 
problem, it traverses through some or all the stages 
mentioned above. Only certain' brain-centres con- 
nected with thinking take part in the work ; but when 
a feeling of pain or pleasure enters into the thought, 
the activity of the brain-centres swells up and extends 
over the body and certain organs undergo particular 
changes. Among them the vocal cords play an im- 
portant part. According to the law of psycho-physical 
parallelism, if the feeling rises, the voice rises; if the 
feeling falls, the voice falls also. Parallel to every 
stage in the course of the feeling (or emotion) we have 
one in the voice. This is a fundamental fact. The 
voice begins when the excitation reaches a particular 
degree, at a pitch which is- neither too high nor too low,- 
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and to which man is accustomed while sj^eakiug. We 
have then the note C. If the voice is prolonged uni- 
formly at this pitch a somniferous effect is produced. 
This note expresses an agi’eeable feeling of rest or 
repose which is the starting point of feeling. It repre- 
sents the threshold of consciousness. 


Compare 


This note should lie used as drones in a snoot and mild ftsrm dsiiiiic (hooi- 
aminatwn of the notes as described thronghout this book. 

Western musicians use the tonic in the abnvt* sense 
but they do not seem to recognise its significance. 
“ One may ask ” says Miss Glyn, “ what is the cttmpell- 
ing power in the single tonic triad <Ka, <»a, PaUhat 
can attract all other chords towards it that tlu‘y 
become mere satellites of the system ? ” Her answer is 
a variety of bogging the question. “ 'J’he truth appears 
to be,” she replies “ that the compelling power resides 
not in the triad itself but in the ilesiru of the mind to 
return to it, the desire for orderliness.” The <*oinp«.|l- 
ing power, ^^cdoafl^rm, chiefly residi's in (In* triad 
itself, in the physical pi’opcrty of the loniu which is 
present in the triad and which, like gravity attracts 
every other note towards it. In tlie tonic* triad the 
other two noto.s rciiiforco the effect of tin* tonic, by 
their similar nature. Generally, it is on C that every 
piece of music ends, giving rise to perfect cadence. It 
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IS then only that the mind assumes a state of repose 

after the tide of emotion has passed. 


Compare 



God save the king 

We now proceed to the next semitone Ee flat (or C 
sharp). We find ourselves lifted up from a state of per- 
fect repose to one of uneasiness or disturbance. We 
shall feel very happy if we can slip back into the ori- 
ginal state of repose experienced in C. The second 
semitone expresses an annoying state which one, happily 
slumbering, feels when suddenly aroused. Compare 



*iwl Icftf. And r fro n thM my am Jnj, With bllta 


too hn«f * with 
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la tho above passage, D fiat (or in other words 
C sharp) is introduced in order to express a feeling of 
separation , especially in contrast with the higlu'r note 
D. The third note (semitone) is I) natural. It is free 
from disagreeableiiesR. It expresses perception. In 
the act of knowing, it is the second natural stage. But 
when wo go up to the next semitone, tliit K, wi* meet 
with a feeling of painful remorse, distinctly keener 
than that experienced in O flat, as in the following, — 


I CAN NEVER FORGET 






vsinj thnkch bui~)*V(t tnm tbr 



We were not able to observe tlie existence of (his stage 
in the stream of consciousness in our introsj ection 
One stage of uneasine,ss in the pliysical and one more, 
its counterpart, in the intellectual Jiow emerge to our 
view. Proceeding onwards, we reach the note K. It 
is free from disagreoiibleness. It contains a mere 
feeling, a softer one than in I) --a tender a|)poal, a 
sort of en(iniry or desire. The next note is F. It is 
also sweet. It expresses a feeling of self, courage and 
firmness. 

Ascend still higher in the scale, we reach the most 
painful note F sharp. ‘ The scherzo of symphony No, 2 
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where E sharp chord is so suddenly taken and so forci- 
bly held, might almost be a picture of the unfortunate 
Keller forced to stand still while the dish of stew was 
poured over his head.’ 

“ In the dawn of consioiis life, ideas are but little clear and definite and 
the idea of self cannot therefore be contrasted with the idea of something out- 
side the self, or of a difierent self. Pleasure and pain felt must almost wholly 
depend on what favours the preservation and development of our own being. 
Even the involuntary movements which do not involve any clear and distinct 
consciousness are more or less directed to such an end. There is manifested in 
these an instinct of self-preservation which is however far fiom perfect. In the 
involuntary movements of sucking and m disposition to put everything grasped 
into the mouth, may bo recognized a tendency to refer e\er5’thing to self as 
the centre. 

Now the feeling is determined by the idea of what promotes or hinders 
self-assertion, it will appear as a feeling either of power or powerlossness, ac- 
cording as we think we have or have not at our disposal sufficient means of 
self-prosservation — power of making one’s self felt. The fooling of poworless- 
ness appears in humility, in repentance or in sclf-contcnipt which have their 
rise in the failure to obtain control over the condition of life which is recognized 
as desirable. Those feelings above named egoistic are linked with the individual 
self. 

How is it, in general, to be explainedtthat the individual may fool pleasure 
or pain in somothing that is not a means to his own existence ? In this case, 
sympathy is explained as self-love. Self-love never rests quietly outside the 
self and lingers in the strange objects only as the bees with the fiowers in order 
to draw from them what it requires.’ — Hoffding 

These simple egoistic feelings of sympathy, powerful- 
ness and powerlessness are expressed in music by E, F 
and F sharp respectively. This point will be further 
explained in the chapter on Bagas. 

The -next higher note G- is bright sunshine after 
darkness. It signifies conscious pleasure. The feeling 
expressed by C is physical, but in G one feels fully 
conscious and one knows that one is enjoying happi- 
ness. Here begins the intellectual plane of conscious- 
ness. Higher stages in the stream correspond to those 
8 
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found in the lower plane, vk, (listarbance in A flat, 
cognition in A, sorrow in B flat, enquiiy in B natural, 
and intellectual rest iu the octave where extremes 
meet. 
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We now find that most semitones in the phy- 
sical or sensuous plane have corresponding stages in 
the intellectual plane ; but one stage, namely, that of 
pain is absent in the latter. Corresponding to F 
natural we have the octave expressing intellectual 
repose. The reason for this difference of stages in the 
two planes should be found in the design of the Creator 
which like the dissimilarity of the fingers on the hand 
is yet inscrutable to man. 

In the two tetraehords composing the scale, there 
are (as shown in the above picture), seven semitones 
from C to G and only five from G to higher C. Our 
introspection made in chapter VII was not quite accu- 
rate. It needs modification in the light of the law of 
psycho-physical parallelism. Music (voice) and emo- 
tion (feeling) are like the back and front of excited life. 
We may look at the physical (the musical scale) 
through the mental (feelings and emotions) or look at 
the mental through the physical. Since the mind is 
fleeting and elusive, we are likely to go wrong. So it is 
safer to take our stand behind the physical and ex- 
amine the operations of the mind by introspection. 
Thus viewed, there are twelve stages in the mind. 
They correspond to the twelve semitones in the scale 
of music, which is a sort of psycho-meter. Seven of 
these stages that constitute the Diatonic Major are 
agreeable and the rest are painful. 

It is interesting to examine here the psychic pro- 
perties ascribed to the musical notes both in the Bast 
as well as in the West. The natural notes of the stan- 
dard scale, the Diatonic Major, are in the West generally 
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said to bo agreeable in effect while the sharps and flats 
disagreeable. Shakespeare says: — 

It is the lurk that sings so out of tune 

Straining harsh dtscojtls anil unpleasant ./A/ 

But this fact is overlooked in melodies. In passages, 
the design or intention shuffles all the notes together 
and the notes are used not according to tluur intrinsic 
feeling but according to their bearing on one another 
in furthorauco of the so called Harmony. “■ Certain 
notes” says a cstorn writer, “ liarshly dissonant if 
struck together as an isolated chord, pnxluee one of the 
most beautihil effects in iimsie. when preet'ded and 
followed by certain other chords. This etTect is deter- 
mined by the context.” Again, “ certain passages occur 
in the device known as a IVdal-point \shi< h if lu-anl as 
dissociated groups of chords, would sound excrucia- 
tingly inharmonious, but heard in tlieir proper place 
■ with the introductoiy and concluding harmonies, not 
only detract from the beauty of the devie«* hut greatly 
enhance it.” These asst'rtions go to slauv that in 
western music, notes have no independent values or, 
in other words, elements in the worhl of music have 
no emotional significance. Tin* compounds have some 
sense but it varies according t<» the e<inlext. The com- 
ponent p.arLs of a diseonl imiy he beautiful while those 
of a eoneord harsh. ‘‘ Beaut y is not ” say-s the same 
writer, ” in the parts but in the signifh'anee with which 
they hav<' btum pul tog<‘ther.” No end would he servetl 
if the iucuracy of the above proposition is <*al!e<l in 
question— though perverse it may honml to us. Tiiis 
much is clear that musical notes have no specilh* psy- 
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chological values. Their use cannot be considered 
apart from Harmony. 

The very signs used for the seven notes, — A, B, 
C, D, E, E and G-, borrowed from the word-language 
indicate the little attention paid to their artistic side. 
Notes exist only as the material of Harmony. The 
lowest sound in the scale is called the tonic ; but any 
note may be used as tonic. The fifth degree is called 
the dominant, because it exercises the most powerful 
influence on Harmony. The third degree is called the 
mediant, because it is midway between the tonic and 
the dominant. The super-tonic D, and the sub-domi- 
nant F, the sub-mediant A, the leading note B and the 
octave — these names are given according to position 
in some cases and according to sense in others. How 
hazy is the appreciation of the notes with regard to 
their feelings ! In no other art or science are the pro- 
perties of the elements so woefully neglected as in 
music. 

The Indian conception of the feelings ascribed to 
the various notes, though equally inaccurate is far 
more satisfactory. While in the West, vague values 
are attached to compound notes, namely chords, in 
India, compound feelings (emotions) are ascribed to 
the elementary notes, Sa, Ei, G-a, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni, 
where Sa is the permanent tonic. The seven musical 
notes are said to be produced respectively by the seven 
living beings — the peacock, the bull, the goat, the heron, 
the cuckoo, the horse and the elephant. We wonder 
why, when simpler appliances could have yielded better 
results, a collection of living beings worthy of a zoologi- 
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Cfil garden should have been pressed into serviec in 
order to cxeniplify the pitch (not timbre which is un- 
neeessaiy, nor emotion which is specified elsewhere) 
of the seven notes. Much, however, is made of the 
above by some apologists that the principal notes in 
the scale — Sa, Ma and Pa are, with higli appreciation of 
nature, referred to tiro crie.s of bii\ls ; hut it must be 
pointed out that so far as sweetness is considered, Oa 
is a better and more natural note than Ma, since it is 
heard very clearly as an overtone on the Mandara 
string and Ba, Ga, P.i form a perfect chord in the West 
also. Again, it is a sin to compare the disc*ordant 
screech of the peacock to the most agreeable an<l sleep* 
producing note Sa. The clumsy frog croaks sweett'r 
than the strutting fowl whose shrill cry is a lui.vture of 
cawing and mewing, ranging through many degrees in 
point of pitch. We have not heard the heron. The 
cuckoo has two ways of singing. When it is leisurely 
perched on some invisible bmneh in the mitlst of thick 
foliage, it gives forth a sweet piteous song which curves 
over a range of three or four degrees ; Imt when pur- 
sued by a crow or its comrade, it jets out a series of 
broken notes of unifonu pitch, sugge.sting in rich crisp- 
ness the note of Panchama, hut the imtcs of no two 
cuckoos, however, agree in pitclj, an<l the same cuckoo 
raises its pitch if 3-011 were to mimic him. The goat, 
the horse and the elephant scarcel3' prodiu-e an.y 
sounds which in point of uniformity or n-lutivity of 
pitch resemble respectively Ga, I)ha and Xi or which 
could be calh'd musical at all in point of swet'tuess. 
Even if wo appl3' the rntZi-test we shall he equally 
disappointed. Ba and Pa are said to be samiHuiis or cou- 
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sonaats. Where is the cry of the peacock and where 
that of the cuckoo ? In point of emotion, Sa expresses 
heroism and Pa sexual love. Both are of the opposite 
kind. Take again Ei and Dha or Oa and Ni. Ga is 
the bleating of a goat and Ni of an elephant. The 
bleatipg and the roar are scarcely consonant. Thirdly, 
there are two E’s, two G’s, two M’s, two Dha’s and 
two Ni’s which are quite contrary to each other in 
effect. These facts are overlooked in the standard 
works and it is not stated to which form of the note 
these cries as well as emotions refer. Pourthly, in 
certain Eagas a note cannot take its own consonant 
note lest their character should be spoiled. 

Again, Sa is said to express valour, Ei wonder, Ga 
tenderness, Ma ludicrous. Pa sexual love, Dha disgust 
and Ni tenderness ! That the notes of tenderness (Ga 
and Ni) could be highqr in pitch than those of heroism 
and wonder (Sa and Ei) is contrary to experience. 
That the single note Pa could suggest sexual love or 
Dha disgust is also beyond all possibility. A musical 
note as we have often expressed can, by its natural 
property, please if natural or displease if otherwise and 
it can do nothing more. It is only by association of 
ideas that it can give rise to mixed emotions. 

And again, the number of musical notes is seven, 
that of the rasas is nine. Ga and Ni are said to be of 
the same feeling. So we have to apportion nine rasas 
among six notes. In treatises in Sanskrit, as in 
Pratapa Eudriya, the definitions of rasas arc given so 
clear and definite that no two rasas can ever exist 
together. That two notes Ni and Ga can express only 
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o'ne rasa, and one note Dha can express more than one 
rasa does not stand to reason. The statoiuenls found 
in Indian treatises on music regarding the notes and 
their feelings do not deserve any serious consideration. 

Finally, a combination of those notes made in 
Ragas .cannot give rise to the specific emotions attri- 
buted to them. Let us take an example of a llaga 
from Ratnakara and examine its signifieanc'.*. 
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disgusting ingredients. A mixture of such emotions 
and the inferences drawn therefrom, appear to us to be 
without rhyme or reason. Let us see if the words 
at least set to music, convey any idea of the emotions 
ascribed to them ? When translated from Sanskrit the 
meaning of the passage is: — 

I seek the protection of the Almighty who is invincible, 
who is the Lord of the Asnras and the Devas, who is 
merciful, who is the preceptor of the Devas, an'd the 
pair of whose lotus-feet, being soft and pure, is adored 
by all the Suras. 

What is the emotion expressed in the above words ? 
Is it wonder or heroism ? Neither do we find in them. 
Reverence, Meekness, Humility, Submissiveness, Ho- 
mage, Adoration, Worship — such emotions may be 
attributed to the passage. 

To conclude; — the emotional or psychic values 
attached to the musical notes both in the East and in 
the West are devoid of any scientific or logical basis 
and no satisfactory result can, we afiirm, be ever ob- 
tained unless the natural relation between the stream 
of consciousness and the musical scale is thoroughly 
understood. 

The names such as sleep, disturbance, eng[uiry, &c, given in this treatise 
to the feelings expressed by the musical notes may appear as diverse in nature 
as heroism, wonder, ludicrousness, &c, enumerated in Sanskrit works. It 
must therefore he borne in mind that the English language is poor in psychologi- 
cal terms. The names are expressive only in a very general manner. All the 
feelings described herein arise only from one cause, vi2 , the condition of the 
nervous matter brought about by the strength of the stidiulus. They are sub- 
jective ; they become objective when turned outwards and attached to particu- 
lar situations. 


9 



CHAPTEE IX. 

Weber’s Law of Relativity. 


In chapter VIII, wc examined with the aid of 
illustrations the elementary feelings expressed by the 
musical notes and found out that they are rospeetivcly, 
repose, disturbance, cognition, uneasiness, emiuiry, 
egoism and pain in the sousuous plane ; and knowledge, 
disturbance, cognition, uneasiness and enquiry in the in- 
tellectual plane ending with repose. Wo shall here study 
to some extent the physiological basis of these feelings. 

In the course of performing their natural function 
of assimilation, the neurones arc always in a state of 
vibration. They also receive, more or less a regular 
impact from the perennial stream of blood circuhiting 
in the capillaries. The nervoms sysU-m is thus induced 
from the embryonic state of the body to responding 
to regular vibrations. It therefore r(‘eeiv<‘s a musical 
impression which likewise consists of regular vibrations 
with all the warmth as well as agreeahleness of kinship. 

Again, all activitic's in the body go on at a parti<-ular 
rate and this rate generally remains constant if a 
feeling of ease and comfort has to be maintained. 
There is also a limit to the muul)er of vilirati<*ns. 'I’ho 
heart of man beats CH to 70 times in a nnnut(‘. llis 
lungs contract and expand nearly sixteen times in the 
same time. His legs take him only four miles per hour 
in walking. The pitcli of iiis voice is comprised within 
two to two and a half octaves and tlm middle C is the 
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convenient note on the side of pitch for most human 
beings. The normal rate of the vibrations of the neu- 
rones of the auditory system may therefore be guessed 
with the help of the principle of the physico-neural- 
parallelism, to stand somewhere between 240 and 280 
per second. This number varies, it is true, in different 
individuals. But it cannot be much. The pliable 
nature of the nervous substance accommodates itself to 
changing conditions and a slight difference in the 
number of vibrations does not matter much. So, the 
same feeling of repose ensues, whether 0 consists of 
200, 210, 220 or even 270 vibrations. But if a note of 
high pitch is heard, the mind very quickly perceives it, 
even in the absence of a moderate note to compare it 
with, as when the shrill whistle of a distant railway or 
mill engine is heard. In such cases the nervous system 
feels the sound quite repulsive on account of its inten- 
sity. There must therefore be a normal rate of vibration 
for neurones as stated already. 

But when once the normal rate is established it 
must ascend or descend in a fixed ratio. Man, for 
instance, is accustomed to walk four miles an hour. 
His steps fall, say, two feet apart. If he is made to 
walk with steps either too short or too long, a feeling 
of intense pain is the result. Again, during walking, 
the right hand moves with the left foot and the left 
hand with the right. If one were made to walk with 
the right hand swinging with the right leg or the left 
hand with the left leg, the same feeling of discomfort 
would ensue. On the other hand trotting at six miles 
or running at eight miles per hour would be easier 
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than the abnormal mode of walking. In the hinnan 
frame as in the case of many other living beings, from 
the biggest organ to the tiny little nerve-cell, a parti- 
cular mode of functioning is proscribed by nature, if a 
feeling of ease and oonifort is desired. In the words of 
HofEding, the eminent ps}'chologist — 

“ Tho aiifcithoaia betwoon pleasure and pain is coincident witli the antithesis 
between fiee and impeded piogress towards an end Unimpeded pro<»iehS is 
pleasant in proportion to the intensity and the complovity of nnnit.il cxcitoincnt. 
An activity which is thwarted or retarded by tho presence of x>o.sitivt‘ obstruction 
or the absence of co-operative conditions or hindered in other coiuviv.ihlo w.iy, 
is painful in proportion to tho intensitj or comple\itj and to the degree of 
hindrance." 

Hence, when tho normal rate of vibration i.s ostabiished, 
that is to say, when a note of '3 10 vibrations is fi.Kcd as 
above, a note of 241, 2 12 or 243 hoard at tin* saino 
time produojs a Jarring or p.ainful fooling, bat if the 
number inerjasos to 270, 320 or 3(i0 or ■14-'5, tin* norvo- 
cells obtain a greater freedom of inovemonl and give rise 
to agreeable sensations as when the notes 1), M, K, (1, 
A and B are hoard. But when tho vibrations ant 2.'3<i, 
2SvS, 337 J, 384 or 432, some hindranco to tho fnn* vibra- 
tions of the iiouronos i.s camsed tind wo obtain tho pain- 
ful feelings o.\pro.ssod by tho flats and sharp.s,--!*’ .sharp 
and J), P, A and B flats. Tiio ratios of vihratioins of 
agreeable notes are e.vprosscd by tho simplo frnelious 
1 and so on, whilo tht).so of diseonlant onos 
are more coinpt(‘x. 

hen a music string fixed on two bridges is struck 
a note called tho fundainontal note is pnidiu-od. It is 
also aocoiupanied by higher notes oallod its harmo- 
nics. Tlie open note is the loudest and tho haniumics are 
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heard very low. If the string is touched gently at one- 
half, one-third, one-fourth and higher distances, the 
pleasurable notes are distinctly heard while the flats 
and sharps are heard, if at all, with considerable dif- 
ficulty. These facts go to show that pleasure results 
when the variation is in simple harmonic numbers. 

“ The physiology of pain ” says William James, “ is an enigma. One 
might suppose separate sensory fibres with their own end-organs to carry pain- 
ful impressions to a specific pain-centre, or one might suppose such a specific 
pain-centre to be reached by currents of overfiow from other sensory centres 
when the violence of their inner e:rcitement should have reached a pitch. Or 
one might suppose a certain esitreme degree of esicitement to produce the 
feeling of pain in all cases.** 

With the aid of music it is easy to ascertain the 
nature of pain and get over the doubts expressed by 
the learned professor. Play a melody on any instru- 
ment, and if, at the same time, a different key, say a 
semitone higher, is struck and held on for some time 
as drone, the same melody, sweet though it was before, 
sounds quite out of tune as long as the new key is sus- 
tained. Even to an untrained ear it causes intense 
pain. The sensation of pain now felt is not ’due to the 
activity of separate nerve-cells or to any overflow of 
feeling, but it is due to the disturbance caused in the 
system by the adoption of the second key after remov- 
ing which the original state of happiness would return. 
One sot of nerve centres for pain and another set for 
pleasure is contrary to the economy of Nature. Feelings, 
therefore, are only the outcome of free or hindered 
functional activity of the bodily organs. 

It is observed by several critics, “ The C of one 
scale may be D in another expressing repose in the 
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former and cognition in the latter. That one and the 
same note should express two different feelings is a 
clear proof that no specific psychological values could 
be given to the musical notes.” Wo must refute with 
the help of the Law of Relativit}’, the above belief 
which has caused many an earnest student of music 
to give up as fruitless every attempt to ascertain the 
psychological values of musical notes. 

“ The same exciUhioii ” Titchcner, ** undor t'lrtnunslancos 

produces the sousatiou, now o£ warmth, now of cold, if for ('Xiiinple thr* hand 
is placed in a vessel of the same temperatue of the room, a temperature to 
which it is accustomed warmth is felt because the radiation of heat from tho 
hand is prevented in tho smaller space. If one \essi‘l is filled with the water of 
tho temperature corresponding, the .second with water of a higher, and a third 
with water of a lower temperature and if the right hand is dipped in the second 
and tho loft hand in the third vessel and both together In the fust the 

right hand will fool cold and the left hand warm in the fust Ne^el wh.en* pre- 
viously neither would have felt cold or warmth.” There i> no m i ies ah-olu- 
toly independent sonsitions hut tnery sensation is det*»i mined h\ its relation to 
the one experienced immediately before it or at the same time. The luw is 
known as tho Law of Kolativity. Uencu one and the .same note expresses 
different feelings in diffiTont keys, Ihit when a mein ly is bodily raised In 
intensity by raising the key we shall find that the olTect remains the same. 

Also as Titchener s.i\s “.V seiis.ition may ivni.iin the ^aine and yet vary in 
intensity. A pressure ma> ho pressnie of an ounee or a pound, but it is stiU 
pressure, ono in ipialitv but its strength dilieis, lienee theie aii'enun intcres- 
ting question — tlu' qiu^stioii whether if I a<M to the aiiioiiiit of stimulus, tho 
heaviness of the weight, or tin* -^trength nf the .ouud, oi to the illuiuinating 
power of light, I add in e*inal mea aio «*♦ tin u.teij ity of tin 'eie-ation t* t>f 
course, tho strain of earning three pounds is gre.iter than the strain of 
carrviiig one. But is the stiain sensation in the first ea.« three time.s as 
stiong as the straiu-suiLsation in the second ? The answer to the question tii 
given by what is called Web'^’s Law. 

Suppose that 1 have laid a pound weight in the suale and iiiea.sui'c out a 
pound of siigai. Jf I add another pound weight, 1 must have twice an much 
sugar to baliince the scales ; if I add a third pound three limes us much sugar* 
and BO on. Now*, supiiosc that I urn ineasuriiig m>t sugar but the seuKutiiiu of 
prcsrjiiro. A pound weight on tho skm gives mu u suiiBUtion of jprcBsurc und 
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two pounds gives me a stronger pressure — ^leb us say P 4- p- Will three pounds 
give me P + 2p9 Experiment says no. If my pressure sensations are P, P H- p^ 
P + 2p, P +• 3p, then the weight must be 1, 2, 4, Slbs. These results are em- 
bodied in what is called Peehner’s Law. 

(i) The increase in the strength of the sensation resulting from an increase 
in the strength of the stimulus, depends not on the absolute increase but the 
relation of the increase to the preceding stimulus. 

(li) The strength of the stimulus must increase in Geometrical progression 
in order that sensation may increase in Arithmetical progression. 

The usefulness of the law is clear. We can find our own way about in the 
world, recognise our clothes, books, furniture etc, as well on a dull day as on a 
most brilliant sunshine day The relation of brightness remains the same in 
all cases and a difference that is relatively the same for stimuli is absolutely 
the same for sensation. It is the same principle that enables us to recognise 
the musical .melody although it may be played in quite a different way from 
that in which we are familiar with it.” 


The following inferences are drawn from the above. 

(i) Every musical note when judged by itself ex- 
presses a feeling of repose, provided that its pitch is 
neither too high nor too low so as to physically 
exhaust the nerves. 

(ii) When a key is fixed, notes express the parti- 
onlar feelings described in pages 67 and 68. 

(iii) In relation to any other key, the same notes 
express a different feeling. If the key now selected 
is one semitone below, namely B, the F sharp in the 
first key now becomes G-, and expresses pleasure instead 
of pain ; and if a third key is selected, two semitones 
higher, it becomes E and expresses a feeling of en- 
quiry — an agreeable, sympathetic feeling. 

The sensations produced by notes during modula- 
tion are quite bewildering as those experienced when 
one colour is produced after another so as to dazzle the 
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eye when rookeis explode in the sky. Daring the 
period of modulation an interchange of intervals be- 
tween the notes of the scales takes place leading to a 
difference in the feelings of the notes. The plane of 
consciousness is tilted and the whole operation is 
rendered agreeable as well as perplexing just like the 
peculiar sensation felt when a car or a carriage takes 
a rapid turn at the change of direction of a slautiirg 
road. Modulation is a device which in Western music 
is used to produce a great artistic effect causing won- 
derful changes in the psychological values of notes. 



CHAPTEE X. 

The Keynote or Sruti. 


We pointed out in the previous chapter the im- 
portance of the tonic and its property of inducing the 
mind into a state of repose. We saw also that the 
keynote should be kept continuously sounding when 
the feelings expressed by the other notes in the scale 
have to be tested. We shall study more of the same 
note in the present chapter. 

Every musical note pleases the mind and leads it 
into a state of repose because it consists of regular 
vibrations and every note C, D or E has the same 
quality whon struck in a manner isolated from the 
other notes and judged by itself. 

For example 

is as agreeable and as pleasing as 



But, if a note is too high or too low, we have a feeling 
of exhaustion or even pain. ' 

* w mik 

or 





10 
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The feelrng of exhaustion caused in tlipse notes is due 
to their shrillness or lowness. “ The moderate stimu- 
lation of the central nervous substance i.s attended with 
pleasure and the pleasure continues with the increase 
in stimulus up to a limit of fatiguing activity at which 
point, it gives way to a feeling of pain ” (Hoffding) 

Hence, the proper tonic lies between the two ex- 
tremes and at a moderate pitch which doe.s not tax the 
vocal cords of the singer or the tympanum of the lis- 
tener and does not charge the nerves with inordinate 
excitement. When a person talks loud, we ask him 
not ‘ to yell like a devil Tn music also the tonic 
should be generally as high as the ordinary speaking 
voice to which one is always accustomed, though the 
slight variation of a degree or two does not matter 
much. Since all the sounds heard on this sphere on 
which wc live, animate and inanimate, full within a 
limited compass of two or three octaves, the selection 
of a convenient tonic, is possible for all systems of 
music. Accordingly, 

the 0 of the Paris (Conservatoire is alwiit '2oH'7 


„ Concert Pitch 2t>{) 

„ Italian opera 273 

„ Society of Arts 204 

„ Handel 24f> 

The shadja of Indian Music is about 2.70 


The mind takes a tonic of this pitch as comfortably as 
breathing fresh air. Under its influence, the nerve- 
cells vibrato in the normal manner and give ris»* to an 
agreeable feeling which gradually leads to a somniferous 
condition. When such a note is heard a certain resist- 
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anoe is, at first, offered to its stimulus at the junctions 
of the nerve-cells or synopses but the resistance is soon 
overcome. The effect of the stimulus lasts for a few 
seconds even after it is removed and unless the tonic 
is struck again before the cells recover their former 
state, the succeeding note should again do the spade 
work and overcome the resistance of the synopses. 
But when the keynote is sounded as a drone, it will 
not only plough the nervous substance but maintain it 
fit to receive the notes of the melody in a befitting 
manner. It is for this reason that, an air played with 
the tonic used as drone appears (or rather sounds) as 
brilliant as a picture with a beautiful back-ground. 

But, “ A prolonged pleasurable stimulation results 
in a gradual falling off in the intensity of pleasure. A ' 
similar result shows itself in general in the case of 
painful stimulation. The reasons for the general sub- 
sidence of feeling when excitation is prolonged are to 
be found partly in the lowered functional activity of 
the nervous structures engaged, partly in the falling of 
in the reaction of attention. Prolonged pleasurable 
stimulation, if powerful enough, issues not in a dulling 
of feeling, but in the transformation of a pleasurable 
into a painful mode of feeling. This is an illustration 
of the general principle of nerve fatigue. Even when 
the prolongation of a previously pleasurable sensation 
does not beget the full effect of nerve-exhaustion, it 
may result in a minute weariness which arises from a 
consciousness of the decline. This effect is seen in the 
state of Monotony.” 

Let us see if the drone is monotonous. The fixst 
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item that an Indian musician attends to before sing- 
ing is to select a convenient pitch for his koyjioto Sa, 
so that he may easily run over the whole compass of 
the melody. “ Perfectly constant and uniform impres- 
sion and states" says William James, “ do not come 
into consciousness. They are not accompained by 
sensations. The pressure of the air on our body is 
noticed only when it varies. The very rapid movement 
of the earth carries us round without our knowing it. 
A substance affords sensations of taste only if its taste 
is different from that of the saliva." In the same way, 
the drone, in Indian Music, always remains in the sub- 
conscious region. It does not cause any nerve -fatigue. 
It rises above the level only when it gets out of tinu'. 
Serving as a background, it throws the notes of the 
melody into relief and emphasises their feeling by rela- 
tivity and thus adds to the general effect of the whole 
performance. In polyphonic music iu which several 
notes are sounded at the same time, the key is cons- 
tantly suggested hy the chords themselves atn! the 
necessity for an expressed key is not so much felt. 

Even when a series of painful impre.s.sion.s —audi- 
tory, visual or tactual — eirter the mind iu a rhythmical 
manner, they arc attended to only for sotne time. Tine, 
nervous system reconciles itself to their iutltumee. 
Attention also becomes weaker and weaker till the im- 
pres.sious recede into the physical plant' and hover over 
the thn'sliold of consciousness, 'rhe sound of tli t'wheels 
when work is started in a mill oppresses our ears at 
first, hut after sometime the impressions also retire into 
the back-ground. Wo attend to them only wlitm the 
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impressions- cease. In a journey by rail, we are aroused 
from sleep when the train comes to a standstill ; so 
does a mill-owner wake up when the spindles come to 
rest. Monotony arises when attention has to direct 
itself continuously to one and the same impression 
which in itself is an end but not a means to the fur- 
therance of a mental process. The drone used in Indian 
music is only the ground-work on which the superstruc- 
true of a melody rests and as such it is no monotony 
to one who is acquainted with the elements of music. 
An oriental monarch ignorant of English once attended 
a London stage when Hamlet was enacted. Asked as 
to how he liked the performance, he muttered, “Eeally 
grand was the show ; but the young man appeared too 
often and was boring.” The character of Hamlet so 
interesting to an intelligent audience was a bore to the 
distinguished visitor. Thirdly, an object not interesting 
in itself may become, as Professor James states, inte- 
resting through being associated with an object in 
which our interest already exists. “ The associated 
objects grow together, as it were, the interesting portion 
sheds its quality on the whole.” The fly of the shuttle 
is pleasing to the weaver, though monotonous, as it 
means money to him. The screen on which pictures 
fall in a Cinema is attractive for a similar reason. 
Mrs. Cousins like several European critics of Indian 
music is unaware of the above physical as well as 
psychological facts when she remarks that “ Sa which 
he (the author) postulates as peace or sleep but which 
another person might easily consider monotony far 
removed from pleasure.” To her, the tonic is monotony 
far removed from pleasure. 
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It may be poiuted out that Indian musicians were 
ignorant of the use of tonic-drone till the 16th or 
the 17th centuries. The division of Eagas into Jatis 
by Bharata (8th century) goes against the existence of 
the drone. Even in Saranga Deva's time (18th century) 
the influence of the tonic was unknown. In point of 
feeling, no note was considered as expressing a state of 
repose. Melodies started on any note designated as 
Graha and closed on any one called Nyasa. The vari- 
ation of Jatis was unfavourable to the adoption of a 
fixed tonic. It was during the later fusion of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan arts, that these stilts (Graha 
and Nyasa Swaras) w'ere x'cmoved and music took a 
firm stand upon the tonic Sa as the basis. 

Again, when affected with emotion, the voice 
bursts into song at a pitch which varies according to 
the intensity of emotion. When a thorn pricks my 
foot or w'hon one knocks his head against a wall or 
when nows is received by wire of the death of a dear 
one, the voice docs not scientifically start on the tonic. 
The Graha swara, the starting note may therefore 
differ aecox’ding to circumstances— -according to tho 
severity of the shock. But the closing note, always ends 
on the tonic as the cry of pain does not stop till tluj 
mind has sixcut np its feelings. It comes to a statu of 
rest, like a stone thrown upwards coming to the ground 
ouly after its energy is spent up. Tetfhuically tho 
starting note is the same as the closing note quite in 
accord with tho natural condition. In modern music, 
the Graha and Nyasa swaras are always tho tonic Ha. 
In western music, the close called tho cadence is of 
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two kinds: — the true cadence and the false cadence. 
The former ends on the tonic (Sa) of the mode and in 
other cases, called the medial, false or interrupted, the 
mind stops abruptly in various states of suspense and 
anxiety like a sentence ending with a comma. 

It must be admitted that the use of a fixed key, 
scientific though it is, has tied the Indian musician 
form straying to higher or lower planes of conscious- 
ness by means of modulation. The transposition of 
key for the sake of emotion is quite natural and the 
Indian musician is denied the pleasures of this artistic 
embellishment. A mother mourning over the loss of a 
dear child bursts into weeping in a higher key at the 
sight of friends. A public speaker transposes his speech 
to a higher key when asked to address “Louder please”. 
Happy lovers engaged in idle talk lower the key of 
their voice at the intrusion of strangers. Western 
music has a very great advantage over the Indian art 
in this respect, and by means of related keys, melodies 
are conveniently raised or lowered bodily according to 
requirements. 

Fixed key in Indian music has also operated as a 
check upon the development of Harmony. Adoption 
of different keys would have favoured collective sing- 
ing and driven the artists to the necessity of fixing up 
concordant and discordant grouping of notes. But this 
device is often abused in western music by mediocre 
artists and keys are changed merely to compensate for 
the baldness of melody or to reach a particular sharp 
or flat by a sort of elephantine movement which modu- 




CHAPTEE XL 

Moods and Modes, 


A Eaga or mode is a melodious arrangement of 
musical notes in an octave so made as to express a 
definite mood. It is no arbitrary series of notes. The 
word Eaga is derived from Sanskrit Eanj * to please, 
aesthetic pleasure being implied. From the mood, 
different emotions arise. 

The difference is very often forgotten between aesthetic pleasure and 
actual pleasure. Art is therefore mistaken for real life. Pleasure in art arises 
from the faithfulness of representation to Kature and the artist’s skill involved 
in its production. Even painful scenes and events represented in art appear 
beautiful and art lends a colour and interest even to painful occurrences. All 
tragedies are attractive for this reason and so are several Kagas in music. 
This distinction should be clearly borne in mind in judging the effect of Ragas. 

The fundamental mood is the mood of nature, — 
mood of health, growth and happiness. Such are the 
moods of Jivas or souls, as well as inanimate nature. 
The mood of the Almighty according to Indian philo- 
sophy is one of bliss. It is a gladsome mood specially 
favourable to the development of bright happy thoughts. 
It depends upon the healthy vital feeling. Such a 
mood is expressed in music by the natural notes, — 
0, D, E, F, G-, A, and B, constituting the scale of the 
Diatonic major which corresponds to Dhira-SanTtara- 
hliaraiia Itaga or Bilaval. 
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This scale is a meeting place on the side of pitch not 
only of the East and the West as Miss Glj’n says, but 
it is more. It is a meeting place of God, man and 
Nature, of spirit and matter. Sankarabharana means 
the ornament or attribute of 8a?tka7’a, the doer of 
happiness, the name being, in this particular ease, 
very appropriate. The mood of the Eaga corresponds 
to that described by Shelley in the following lines: — 

The joy, the triumph, the delight, the madnesfs, 

The bounilless, overflowing, bursting gladness, 

The vaporous exultation, nut to be confined ! 

Ha ! Ha ! tlie animation of delight, 

Which wraps me, like an atmosphere of light. 

And bears me as a cloud lioriie by its own wind. 

From the time of Bharata, Bth century, discus- 
sions are rife as to which of the Kagas or modes is 
Szidh or natural, and which is the host way of classify- 
ing them. Sarangadeva gives about '2f)4 Kagas under 
the two Gramas, taking the Kafi That as the natural 
scale. Mukhari is addniu'd as its rival by some. Kana- 
kangi is given as Hudh by Venkatainakhi. Bankara- 
bharana is also mentioned by others. Bnt who with 
any knowledge of emotion of Kagas could doubt in th(5 
least the pre-eminence of Eaga Kankarabharaua ? Ko 
the Eaga has established itself as the natural scale of 
the whole world. It is not a ‘ Survival of the fittest ’ as 
Dr. W. H. Cummings, late Principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music, seems to think. It is the root and 
the other modes an^ its offshoots. 

A mood is almost passive. When it ferments, it 
becomes emotion or passion and finds expression in 
physical response. Mood is the .sum of the elementary 
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feelings and emotion is their outburst. Mood is a 
calm sea and emotion, its commotion’'under a storm. 
Emotion is like a fit of intoxication and mood is brood- 
ing over an idea ; or again, mood is like a bird in the 
nest and emotion, when it is on the wings. Shelley’s 
description of cheerfulness quoted above represents 
emotion better than mood. From the mood of Sankara- 
bharana arise such emotions as heroism, magnanimity 
and such others which call forth the exercise of physi- 
cal energy under happy and healthy circumstances. For 
examples, compare the following in the same Eaga. 
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2. The March of the Camerons. 
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We shall now pi'occecl to dotcrinino Iho primary 
moods of the mind. The mood of Xaturo, the glad- 
some mood, is expressed by Haga Hankarabharana. 
The opposite mood is that of pt)werU>ssn«'ss. This 
mood is represented by llaga Kalyaiii in which F sharp 
takes the place of F natural. 


KAL.YAHI 




JlJ J 


7iJt 


m. 


m 




Kaga Kalyani which is popularly believed as auspicious 
is not really so; for, juwerlcssness is its prevailing 
feeling. Its clToct is not quite apparent since only one 
nit of seven notes expresses pain. When ]•' sharp is 
icld on for a length of time, the real mood eoines 
0 light. 
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In the stream of consciousness, we saw that to 
attain the stage of ‘ knowledge,’ the mind has to pass 
through the stages — I see, I enquire, I feel, I know. 
When the mind proceeds without let or hindrance 
through all these stages both in the sensuous and the 
rational planes, we feel happy ; the Eaga Sankara- 
bharana is then produced. But if there is an obstacle 
at the stage of egoism, the mind passes through power- 
lesshess, takes F sharp instead of F natural and 
gives rise to Eaga Kalyani. In the same way, if the first 
stage of ‘ I see ’ is affected, the mind passes through 
D flat instead of D natural and the Eaga we get is 
Suryakanta. 



If, on the other hand, the third stage, namely, ‘I enquire’ 
is affected, E flat takes the place of E natural; we get 
the Eaga G-aurimanohari. 




Eagas Suryakanta, Gaurimanohari and Kalyani are 
derived from the fundamental, healthy, gladsome mood 
of Sankarabharaua when obstruction is caused succes- 
sively to the various stages in the sensuous plane in 
the stream of consciousness. The flow of emotion 
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from tho altruistic E to the egoistic F is so precipitous 
that there is no room for the intrusion of any obstacle 
between the two stages. 

Wliou ;in olihtaclo [it. met with in tlie stream, a note may become <iOinctime8 
sharp and sometimes ilat. So the sharp and flat fonns of one and the same 
note do not appear in the same Raga. We may take tho second semitone as 
I) flat or C sharp, negloctnig the hair-splitting question of * sruties * for tho 
present. 

If, on tho other hand, an obstacle is caused to the stream 
of mind onlyiu tho rational plane at the several stages, 
we have llagas Barasangi and Harikauibhoji. 


eioici 



All those derivative Bagas ^ or modes expressed by 
Suryakanta, Gaurinianohari, Kalyaui, Barasangi and 
Hari Kambhoji are composed of seven psychic ciements 
of which only one is painful. The natuni of the pain 
depends upon the intensity of the note as well iw its 
relative distance /from the tonic. Now, the higher 
and the lower pianos of mind run, as we saw before, 
parallcl’to each other, and when there is an obstacle 
to a stage in tiio lower plane, its corresponding stage, 
(vide fig. page 68), in Jthc' higher plane is sympathet- 
ically affected and vice versa. Bueh symmetrical moods 
are more natural^and smooth-iiowiug. They are repre- 
seuted by Itagas, 
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MAYAMJLLAVAGAUI.A 
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KHARAHARAPRIYA 
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In Kalyani, the disturbance is exactly in the centre 
and there is no note in the scale corresponding to F 
sharp to be sympathetically affected. Hence the 
Eagas or modes simple and therefore very popular 
with the singers are Sankarabharana, Mayamalavagau- 
la, Kharaharapriya, Kalyani, and Todi, in all of which 
painful and pleasurable stages are symmetrically situa- 
ted-and in singing which the mental and physical ad- 
justments afford no great resistance. But in singing 
such Eagas as Sarasangi, Suryakanta, Gaurimanohari 
and Hari Kambhoji, an act of inhibition is involved. 
When the note D flat is produced, its counterpart in the 
higher plane, viz: the A flat is affected. Some difficulty 
is experienced while moving through the rational plane 
in which the mind has to reject a proffered note 
and adopt another. Hence the physical difficulty in 
singing Eagas in which notes are unsymznetrioally 
distributed makes their feeling also painful and such 
Eagas are rarely used in practice. 

The division of Eagas into seventy-two root-Eagas 
(page 12) made by Venkatamakhi is the best when 
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tested in the light of Psychology. Of those Ragas 
1 to 6, 31 to 4“2, and (57 to 72 are si‘ldoui u.sed in 
practice as the notes are most im onvonit'iitly distri- 
buted in the scale. They are very painful in ex'oeu- 
tion. Of the remaining 48, one half becomes useless 
for the same reason. Among the rest only a dozen 
Ragas are used in art as the notes in them an* con- 
veniently situated. I’he great musician Tyagaraja 
composed songs in all the seventy-two root-ragas. 
So did Maha Vidyanatha Iyer; but the.se yield no 
real pleasure either to tiu* singer or to the listener. 
Like an acrobat’s walking on his hands with the h‘gs 
turned up to the sky, the compositions ar<‘ admired only 
for the display of physical skill involved in their e.xecu- 
tion. The very fact that the krilis of even 'I’yagaraja 
composed in such <-omple.K Ragas have gradually gone 
out of use is a proof of the truth of tlii’ above assi'rtion. 

Many more root Jtagas may be formed as tb'riva- 
tives ; but they are still h>s.s useful than soim* (*f thoso 
specified by Venkatamakbi. Soiiu* .scholars in .southern 
India have with the least ismsideralituis of psych<»- 
logy raised a storm in a teapot recently in comlemning 
the classification of root-lbigas into se\enty-lwo. 
Venkatamakhi's method is certainly the most logical, 
though his Prakriti aiul Vikriti notes are not all such. 
It must not be deuntiished hecaust* soim* of his Ragas 
are uncommon. Why cut down the vocahtilary of a 
language because sonu* words aia* dilSiciilt and rarely 
used? The Karnalic music will, if sm-h ultcmptH 
should ever succecnl, lose the advantage of a codiii«*d 
Raga-system and fall into the chaotic conditi<»n exist- 
ing in Northern India. 
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Out of the 72 root Eagas, only a dozen are really 
useful, and artistically valuable. These facts go to 
show how shallow is the cry of- certain enthusiasts 
that Indian Music is stagnant and that musicians do 
not invent any more new ragas, when in the field of 
melody, every conceivable Raga does fall under those 
already explored. In Nothern India, several hybrid- 
ragas are brought into existence even by great artists'; 
these are mistaken for new ragas. This process is 
going on in Bengal also. The work of an artist is not 
to create new ragas (there are no ragas to be created). 
He has only to create new modes of ex^rej^sion out of 
the material at his disposal. Neglect of emotional 
considerations in music has led many a scholar astray 
and committed him to strange and wonderful propo%si- 
tions which have no legs to stand upon: ^ 

In any classical Eaga, constituted on strictly 
scientific principles, no two notes of the same denomi- 
nation, as now found in Bhairavi, Behag^or Khamas,* 
ought to be used, however sweet their eff^t may be.‘ 
It is true, as Mr. Chinnasamy moodaliar points out 
that such notes, like stolen kisses, make the Eagas 
sweet and attractive. If we wish to be members of an 
enlightened society, pleasure ought not to be the sole 
aim and to steal a kiss would be a crime. This is 
true in Art also. A certain standard of morality, even 
in art, — of close adherence to certain fixed rules is 
absolutely necessary in order to prevent the degrada- 
tion of love into lust. Examined in this way, Nothern 
Indian music suffers much and knows no strict allegi- 
ance to rules of Art, The formation of new Ragas 
12 
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whether made by a Tansen or a Tyagaraja should be 
examined in the light of psycholog}* before adopted 
for execution. 

We explained above that the Raga Sankarabharana 
expresses such feelings as heroism and majesty. The 
words of the krithi printed on page S-S are addressed 
by a bold devotee thus, 

“ Oh God, j'ou (eertainlj’) do not lose 
any jewel if you stand before me.” 

But how is it that in the same Baga Sankarabharana 
we experience emotions which sound more sorrowful 
than happy ? coinpa;re ‘ Gaclnyunnanduku ’ below. 


OIIAWV 



The words are spoken by a lady, — 

“ Though I waited long, the lord of iny life did not 
come. Why should I feel sorry when my fate is snob?” 

Or contrast the March of the Camerons (page 84), 
with the Old Polks at Home,— 
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Way down upon the Swany river, 

Far, far away 

there’s where my heart is turning erer, 
There's where the old folks stay. 


elh AT UOVB 



To explain this apparent inconsistency, we have 
to study here at some length the behaviour of the 
mind undbr the influence of mixed emotions. Professor 
Titchener says;— " Though it is stated that two oppo- 
siie affections- cannot ever be in consciousness together 
and the total feeling of a given moment must either be 
pleasant or unpleasant, we flnd many references in 
poetry and fiction to mixed feelings, — emotions that 
are at once pleasant and unpleasant. Juliet says, — 

Parting is such sweet sorrow, 

That I shall say good night till tomorrow. 

The question of the existence of mixed emotions is an 
old’ one in psychology. When a man is afflicted for 
the loss of a. law-suit and joyful for the birth of a son, 
the-nunirun^g Uxm the- agreeable to the calamitous 
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with whatever celerity it may pcrfonn tlie motion, can 
scarcely temper the one emotion witli the other. That 
is, there is a sec -saw of joy and sorrow, according as 
the sitnatioii confronted is that of the loss of the suit 
or the birth of an heii*. Professors Hume and Suli 3 ' 
are of the opinion that in such cases there is a rapid 
sec-saw of the attention between the situations. This 
is not correct. We have a very good example of the 
situation in the .Antony .and Cleop.atra — “ This grief 
is crowned with consolation.” The mixture of the 
emotions- is not like .the mixture of two medicines 
uhon out' drop of the one unites with another drop of 
the other, either cancyUjng the ctt’ect of tin- other or 
adding, to the other. The truth is that the stronger 
emofioii settles down on the mind and the lighter 
lloats at the top like the consolation crowning the grief. 
Suppose the loss of the suit is so serious as to ruin the. 
living of the per.son ; the birth of the .sou though joi'ful 
produces no effect. If it is not .serious, llu' jo)- of the 
birth of the son will he prominent. It is tnu* thati'ach 
colours tlu' other. It is not possible that thej' can 
alternate and introspection tc'lls ns that Ihe.v do not. ” 

We pcu-fectly .agree with pr<»fessor '[’itclu*m*r in 
the ahovi' Aiew he liolds of mixed fta-iing.s. W!>en 
there are two or more emotions agitating tin* mind, 
the stronge.st of them overpower.s all the others and then 
eslal)lislie.s itself in the mind firmly as a naood. Tlu: 
weaker oiu'S now float .at various levels at tlie top. 
Kupp<»si; a per.sou, waking up e.irly in the morning, 
finds that his house has been hrt>ken into and a valu- 
able jewel stolen. Ho frets and fumes over .the acci- 
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dent for sometime and ultimately reconciles himself to 
the loss which however now resides in the mind as a 
mood. It keeps on preying on his mind during the day, 
if not longer. He becomes pensive and grows cold to 
his occupations and even food may not taste well. A 
frown is visible on his face. The fault of the cook 
is avenged on the syce and his other innocent subordi- 
nates also go in for a share of his wrath. Suppose in 
such a mood, a dear friend happens to pay him a visit. 
He composes himself as much as he can and welcomes 
the visitor with all seeming joy, talks to him and 
sends him away, showing a merry mood on the top of 
a sorrowful one. Here we have two opposite feelings — 
sorrow at the loss of a jewel, and joy at the visit of a 
friend. The latter being weaker disappears as soon as 
the visitor withdraws. If instead of the visit of a 
friend, he had sustained another loss or injury, the 
original mood would have blended well with the second 
and burst forth with redoubled vigour. Like emotions 
produce a cumulative effect while unlike ones inhibit 
each other. We have seen in our own experience that 
from one and the same mood as back-ground, several 
similar or contrary emotions may arise. A sickman 
in a melancholy mood exhibits the greatest heroism 
when teased. Coming to appearances, we have so 
many instances in which men conceal their real moods 
and exhibit different ones outside. To dissemble or to 
pretend is to mean one thing and act another. “ One 
may smile and be a villain.” “ All that glisters is not 
gold.” Beal character is hidden under the cloak of 
etiquette, and the character of a person is revealed 
only by living at close quarter. On the stage, one 
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and the same person now appears as a king, no^v as 
a woman, and now as a servant. The devices he oses for 
such apparent changes in appearance are colour, dress, 
gait and speech. In music, the following factors, if 
differently used, contribute to giving rise to mixed 
emotions. 

1. Massiveness 9. Timbre 

3. Porm 4. Grace 

5. Language 6. Pitch 

7. Rhythm 

We shall separately deal with the nature and effect of 
these devices in the following chapters. 



OHAPTEE XII 

Janya or Derivative Ragas, 


The devices mentioned before give rise to emotions 
which appear contrary in kind to the original mood, 
the emotions being expressed by means of one and 
the same Raga to which the original mood belongs. 
But the particular kind of Raga through which a 
mood itself bursts depends upon temperament and con- 
stitution (page 36, para 2). The same stimulus may 
lead to different degrees of reaction in different individ- 
uals. One weeps bitterly at the loss of a dear one, 
while another consoles himself and ends in mere 
regrets, while a third remains indifferent. Ebullition 
of emotion depends therefore most upon mental culture, 
strength of character and physical constitution. It is 
therefore possible to infer the character of a person by 
the Raga expressing his emotion or to state the Raga 
which a person of known character would adopt to 
express a particular emotion ; just as it is within our 
experience to know how a person would take the 
breaking of some news, good or bad to him. 

Judged in this light, it must be said that the lady 
whom we found (in page 90) pining for the return of her 
lover is a most virtuous lady. Her love to her lord is 
infinite. She is doting upon him ; yet, she is calm, 
courageous and faithful. Her main object is to please 
him and derive comfort in his pleasure. His absence, 
though long, does not discourage her. She puts her 
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faith in divine dispensation and brings reason to soften 
her misery. It is this temperament that has led her to 
Eaga Sankarabharana. She is bold and firm liko 
Portia who says, — 

** If 1 live to be as old as I will die as ebasU' .is Diau.i. 

unless I be obtained bj the manner of my will.” 

She is no Miranda of ‘ piteous heart ’ in The Tempest 
to say, 

If by your art. my dearest fathe'r, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

Oh I have sutYored 

With those that I saw sutYer.’* 

and to lose courage and adopt in her exprt'ssion F flat 
instead of F natural constituting the Eaga Kalvani. 
If slie were still more desparatc like duliet, the pain ex- 
pressed in F Siiarp would have rea«'ted upon her powei’s 
of cognition and perception and given rist* to Uaga 
Eamapriya or Yarali. The same inference applies to 
the weary traveller who is longing to see his ‘Old 
Folks at Home.’ Raga.s represent such delicate shades 
of emotion. They may bo root-Hagas or derivatives. 
The fonner point out tiio genus of emotion while the 
latter make them more general. It is after a mood finds 
expression by moans of a Eaga that the seven devices to 
be explained hereafter operate and help to give rise to 
apparently inconsistent emotions. 

In page 69, we found tliat the musical s<’aie is hut 
the sound-form of the stream of consci<»usncsH and 
that the root-ragas are formed by combining seven 
particular stages chosen from among tliose that 
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composG the stream. These stages occur either con- 
secutively or by leaps, according to the nature of the 
emotions of -Eagas. One interesting question that now 
suggests itself for consideration is this, — Do the ele- 
ments of consciousness exist in emotions in a state of 
mechanical mixture as ox3’gen and nitrogen m the 
air or of chemical mixture as calcium and oxygen in 
lime ? In other words, does an emotion bear the 
feature of each and every element ? Can one element 
be separated from the rest without spoiling the mix- 
ture ? By an examination of the Eagas it is not difficult 
to infer that moods are mere mechanical mixtures of 
psychic* elements. Prom Eaga Sankarabharana, for 
instance, omit P and A, we get Eaga Hamsadhwani, 
The elements of egoism and higher perception are ab- 
sent in this derivative raga. The einotion becomes 
selfless in character and rapid in flow. Sympathy, 
love, charity and pity are expressed in it better than 
majesty, boldness and such other egoistic emotions 
present in the parent Eaga. Example: — 



Again, instead of P and A, eliminate B and B, we get 
Eaga Sudhasaveri. Its feeling is of an aggressive kind. 


18 
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Conceit, liaughtinoss and soif-importanco an* espresfied. 
It lacks the dignity of Sankarahharana as well as the 
tenderness of Hainsadhwani. (’oinpare Rainajavarada, 



In all Kagas, notes an* therefore in a state of iiM*c*ha- 
nieal mixture and tlu* omission of one or two notes 
deprivt'S them only of the cajrresjKjnding elements of 
feeling without alt<*ring the nature of the origitial 
mood. Even whent the notes are used simuitaneously, 
as in the chords, the feeling bears the stamp of its 
elements so clearly that in a chord also as in a liaga 
we have a mechanical mixture of the elements of con* 
sciousness. I )erivative Kagas an* formed b3' thousands 
and the emotions they exprt*8s are vary subtle in na- 
ture. Psychology is too poor (not sufficiently advanced 
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to provide them with proper names. So they are 
roughly classed under pleasurable and painful emotions. 
The peculiar feature of these derivative Ragas is that 
they are rapid in their flow. They do not admit of 
being sung slowly. Being quick in movement they 
only appear to be spirited in expression. The emotions 
expressed by root-ragas are massive while those of deri- 
vative ragas are accute. 

There is a class of derivative Ragas which take both 
the forms of one and the same note. Such are very 
few in number in the Karnatio system though under 
the influence of Hindustani music they are increasing 
day by day. Khamas, Behag and Kafi are examples. 





Though .purely Kamatic, such Ragas like Begada, 
Attana a-n/l Nilambari take*two*forms of the same note 
owing to the confusion that crept as to their parentage 
daring tHe p^'eridd of transition from the early to the 
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ZQodern music and also to the subtle nature of the 
emotions they express. 



The emotions expressed b}’ such Eagas are very pleas- 
ing since the contrasts between hindered and smooth 
passage of feeling find artistic expression in them. A 
feeling passes from one kind to its opposite. “ The 
hindered passage of craving, as that of hunger to the 
pleasure of satisfaction, from sickness of paito uhealth 
and enjojnnent, from the misery of poverty to the de- 
lights of wealth is a theme of remark in every day life. 
Conversely, the transition from health to sickness, 
dignity to shame constitutes a well-kncwn subject of 
pathetic emphasis Hoffding. 

When the notes used in the ascent differ from 
those used in the descent, a further complication in 
the nature of the emotion is introduced. Example, 


n BILAP A^r 












In Eagas like the above, the nature of the emotion in 
rising differs from and even contradicts, the same 
in falling. 

The parentage of most derivative Eagas which 
contain five or six notes Is of a doubtful nature as the 
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notes are common to more than one toot-raga. Bor 
instance, Eaga Mohana 


IfORlNi 



may be derived from (Dhira) Sankarabharana or Mecha- 
kalyani. In such cases, the mood of which the emotion 
is an effervescence differs according to the particular 
parent-raga to which it is traced. 

Massiveness is therefore an importatot factor which 
disguises, if not alters, the nature of the emotions ex- 
pressed by the Eagas. 

The terms Boot and Derivative, as applied to Bagas are only relative. The 
evolution of Bagas follows the evolution of emotion. Th)6 fundamental feeling 
is one of ‘ shanti ’ or repose which is expressed by Sa. SCfee principal harmo- 
nics of the note give rise to the Diatonic major or Sankarabharana whose 
emotion is health, happiness and bliss. Blat and sharp notes in the scale are 
also obtained as Jdarmonics, and these give rise to the other root-ragas. 
Sankarabharana is the first to originate from Sa. IHh&ix follow the rest 
as its variations. The so-called Ganya Bagas are therefore derivatives of deriva- 
tives, since all the Bagas may be directly or indireotliy traced back to one 
fundamental note. How well docs this accord with what the Poet Bhavabhuthi 
states in his famous drama Uttara Bama Charita ! 

There is only one feeling, namely, karuna or pathos. 

By various causes, it gives rise to different etolotions. 

The ocean is naturally calm and tranquil ; 

Bubbles, eddies and waves appear when a stelm tosses it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Timbre or Colour. 


Timbre or colour is the quality of a musical note 
by which we know that it proceeds from a particular 
musical instrument or from a living being. By means 
of timbre, we distinguish between the voices of diffe- 
rent persons as also between , vocal and instrumental 
music. But for variety in timbre, life would have 
been a comedy or even a tragedy of errors. The voice 
of a friend would have been mistaken for that of a foe, 
the voice of a woman for that of a man or an animal. 
The roar of the lion would have passed for the mewing 
of a cat and a chaos whould have ensued in the absence 
of timbre, though pitch would have gained much in its 
power of significance. 

There are two aesthetic emotions — ‘ The Beautiful 
and the Sublime ’ which deserve a separate place in 
the treatment of all the Pine Arts. Burke, Alison, 
Payne Knight, Hume and many ancient Greek Philo- 
sophers also have written at length upon the nature of 
these emotions and the part they play in giving rise 
to pleasurable sensations. Alexander Walker says, in 
his book on Beauty in Woman, “ The characters of 
beauty or prettiness, with relation to ourselves, are 
smallness, subordination or subjection. Hence female 
beauty in relation to the male. The characters of 
grandeur or sublimity with relation to ourselves, are 
greatness, superordination or power. Hence male beauty 
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in relation to female.” Payne Knight says: — “ All 
degrees of magnitude contribute to beauty in propor- 
tion as they show objects to be perfect in their kind 
It may be said that physical littleness contributes to 
emotion of beauty, aud physical superiority to sublim- 
ity. Nothing is sublime that is not vast or powerful or 
does not make one feel sensible of its physical causes 
or moral superiority. The simplest cause of sublimity 
is presented by all objects of vast magnitude or extent, 
a seemingly boundless plane, the sky, the ocean, etc, 
with the ideas of height, breadth of resistence, depth 
of danger and the simplest cause of beauty is ten- 
derness. In music, we are concerned only with sounds. 
Nature has so designed her works generally that a 
beautiful object has a beautiful voice and a sublime 
object gives forth a sublime sound. Storms, tempests, 
hurricanes, earthquakes, eruptions of volcanoes, the 
roar of the lion, of the elephant are all sublime. 
Man’s voice is sublime and that of a woman is beauti- 
ful. The song of the cuckoo and the nightingale, the 
cooing of the dove are also beautiful, while those of 
the donkey and the crow are ludicrous. Exceptions to 
this rule do exist in nature as in the case of the 
peacock, but they are very rare, being neither sublime 
nor .beautiful. A man with a woman’s voice or a 
woman with a man’s voice are disgusting. 

It must be noted that the same object retaining 
the relative proportion of its parts changes its nature 
from the sublime to the beautiful and vice versa when 
its dimensions are changed. An elephant excites 
sublime feelings while a parrot arouses beautiful ones. 
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Suppose the elephant becomes smaller and smaller till 
it can rest on your palm and the parrot grows bigger 
and bigger till you find that your hand can scarcely 
reach its tail. What change in the nature of emotion 
do the elephant and the parrot undergo in your mind ? 
They have crossed the ordinary standards of size. They 
have changed places. The elephant becomes beautiful 
and the parrot sublime. A baby excites tenderness ; 
a person of the same age begets friendship and a Her- 
cules draws forth our admiration. Gulliver was feared 
by the Lilliputians but fondled by the Brobdignagians. 
Sounds in musio become significant by the association 
of ideas. When we hear sublime sounds we at once 
infer that they proceed from a mighty person or object 
and when they are beautiful we attach them to tender 
persons. 

Let us now divide the musical instruments accord- 
ing to the quality of their timbre. Generally, stringed 
instruments are beautiful, those of percussion are sub- 
lime. Instruments of wind are beautiful as well as 
sublime. To be more definite, the veona, the guitar 
and the lyre have beautiful sounds. The trumpet and 
the bassoon give out sublime sounds. Bass notes are 
sublime and soprano ones are beautiful. It now be- 
comes clear that to express a particular emotion we 
should select particular instruments. Suppose the 
story of ^Androoles and the Lion’ is set to music. What 
instrument should be used to bring out the full effect ? 
A bassoon or a trumpet should echo the roar of the 
king of the beasts while a fliute or a violin would suit 
the voice of Androoles whereas in ‘ The Lion in love,’ 
we should change the flute for a lyre for the girl to 
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express her sentiments. We find such changes of in- 
struments according to the sense ably effected by 
Eichard Wagner in the Ehine G-old. “.Eichard Wag- 
ner’s works afford ample illustrations to show that 
sounds have to be used according to sen&e. Accovyit 
for the exceptional array of extra instruments in the 
scores of the ‘ Nebulungen ’ ; it is enough to say that 
they are used as a special means for special ends. 
Thus at the opening of the Ehine Gold the question is 
as to what sounds will best prepare for and accord with 
the dim twilight and waves of moving waters ? The 
notes of the horns might be the musician’s answer, 
but to produce the smooth wave-like motion upon the 
notes of a single chord, the usual two or four horns 
are not sufficient. Wagner takes eight and a beautiful 
effect is produced. Again in the next scene the waves 
change to clouds, from the misty mountain heights the 
gods behold Walhall in the morning sun. Here sub- 
dued solemn sound is required. How to get it ? Use 
brass instruments piano. At the clo^e of Ehine Gold, 
Donner with his thunder-hammer cleaves the air of 
mist and storm clouds, a rain-bow spa'ns the valley of 
the Ehine and over the glistening bridge, the gods pass 
to Walhall. What additional sounds shall accompany 
the glimmer of the glitter of the scene ? The silvery 
notes of the harps might do it, but the sounds of a 
single harp would appear trivial or would hardly be 
audible against the full chant of orchestra. Wagner 
takes six harps, writes a separate pari for each and the 
desired effect is attained. ” 

But we fear if these considerations are kept in 
view in the West in the big orchestras of today. For 
14 
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instance, in the Triennial Handel Festival celebrated 
in the Chrystal Palace, London, in June 1912, the choir 
and orchestra consisted of 4,000 performers sunder the 
able baton of Sir Frederick Cowen! - Tremendous are 
the powers of discipline and organisation required of a 
person who has to .command such a large body ■ of mu- 
sicians. We do admit that the Westerners possess* these 
qualities in an eminent degree. But what 'is the emo- 
tion required to be expressed . by means of so ‘many 
instruments or does the music so produced express any 
particular emotion ? Is it a mixture of the sublime and 
the beautiful ? We have pur own doubts if such' a com- 
bination of sounds, however ingenious it may be, can 
pass for the natural and express specific emotions. 

Narasimha (Man-Lion) is the fourth Avatar of 
God Vishnu. Owing to a boon earned by Eakshasa 
Hiranyakasipu, He was obliged to take a form con- 
sisting of a lion’s head and a human trunk and tear the 
bowels of the demon to protect his beloved devotee 
(Prahlada). The words of the melody run thus — 

God Narasimha issued out of the pillar supporting the hall. The pride 
and voice of the demon disappeared. The Universe split, its corners trembled, 
hills tumbled down, the ocean roared, the earth shook, when niran\'ak:isipu 
was devoured ‘ with eyes flaming with auger.* . 

The scene depicted in the passage is an awe-inspir- 
ing one. To express such an emotion onthe’veena, 
violin, harp or lyre would be incongruous. 'Wef' do 
not find any suitable instument in the "Indian orchestra. 
The veena is too soft-toned and the human 'i'oiee is 
also wanting in strength to approach the lion’s voice 
perfectly. The ‘Battle of Trafalgar’ by Braham re- 
quires a change of instruments soft to sublime with the 
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Naurasimhudu — Use A flat. 
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^rsn 4kt tadw ya gtm 


change of key after the first fe-w bars. Thus do particn-' 
lar emotions require particular instruments. Heroism, 
awe and grandeur are expressed by the sublime notes of 
a piano ; love, charity, and benevolence by the notes 
of a harp or lyre. 

What strikes an Eastern ear as eccentric when 
hearing a Western orchestra of these days is, apart 
from the unnatural form of music, the motley of instru- 
ments used, — some beautiful and some sublime, intro- 
duced in an arithmetical rather than a psychological 
proportion. In Indian music, the question of timbre 
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does not enter into consideration in practical perfor- 
mances and every instrument excepting the percussive 
is intended mainly to enrich or imitate the vocal music. 
Full effect of timbre is overlooked by most musicians. 
Why ? Psychology is divorced from music in the East 
as well as in the West. When a tender emotion is 
expressed by a powerful instrument, it looks heroic 
and vice versa. Timbre is therefore a factor which gives 
rise to contrary emotions. 

The conception of the feelings of the Sublime and the Beautiful no doubt 
shows the high state of man’s aesthetic culture. At the same tlihe it testifies 
to the spirit of egoisnl which pervades his judgment of the rest of Qod’s crea- 
tion. Man holds that he is the image of God, — of perfection. His form is the 
most beautiful, his voice is the sweetest and his happiness is the only one to be 
cared for. So, in aesthetics, an object is recognized as beautiful if it satisfies 
his conditions and his taste. By itself, nothing is passable. ' The following is 
the translation of a stan :a from Sanskrit: — 

In a woddihg of camels, the ass was the bandmaster ; 

The ass praised the couple for the beauty of their form 

And the camels extolled the ass for the sweetness of its music. 

This passage is humourous ; but it moans more t« an inquiring mind* Is 
not the camel beautiful ? Does it not love its own form ? Does it not caress its 
young ones ? Would it consent to exchange its form for that of a man ? We 
hope not. The braying of the donkey is harsh to man ; subjectively, it is an 
expression of elation, of joy and frolic. Man thus artibutes his own values to 
natural sounds^to suit his own convenience. This fact is very important in 
music. The song of the cuckoo given out when it is most jubilant is considered 
pathetic. The bleating of the goat is piteous. The cry of the kite is sorrowful. 
The notes of the lyre are said to bo beautiful and so on. The art of music no 
less than poetry is considerably pampered by such selfish assumptions. 



CHAPTEE XIV 

The Form of Indian Music. 


Has the Art of Music a form fixed in Nature ? Are 
its materials, shall we say, its parts pre-existing ? It 
is not necessary to explain in full what /om is ; nor is 
it easy to do so. Form is the outward appearance of 
an object. It is its outline, its shape, generally the 
one designed by nature. Herbert Spencer rightly says,— 
“The various inflexions of voice which accompany 
feelings of difierent kinds and intensities are the germs 
out of which music is developed.” But the greatest 
German scientist, Herman Von Helmholtz states thus: — 
“ Music has hitherto withdrawn itself from scientific 
treatment more than any other art. Poetry, Painting, 
and Sculpture borrow at least the material for the 
delineation from the world of experience. They por- 
tray nature and man. Not only can their material be 
critically investigated in respect of its correctness and 
truth to nature, but scientific art-criticism, however 
much enthusiasts may have disputed its right to do so, 
has actually succeeded in making some progress in 
investigating the causes of that aesthetic pleasure, 
which it is the intention of these arts to excite. In 
music, on the other hand, it seems at first sight as if 
these were still in the right who reject all ‘ anatomiza- 
tion of pleasurable sensations ’. This art, borrowing 
no part of its material from the experience of the senses, 
not attempting to describe and only exceptionally to 
imitate the outer world necessarily withdraws from 
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scientific considerations, the chief points of attack which 
other arts present and seems to be as incomprehensible 
and wonderful as it is certainly powerful in its effects.” 
Helmholte’s remarks constitute a dangerous perversion 
of truth. Another European scholar says, “When music 
goes with words emotions are attended with definite 
ideas, but the same ideas would be conveyed to the 
mind equally well ’ by the same words if they were 
simply spoken. WUiat suggests to the one the vicissi- 
tudes of war will suggest love to another. The infinite 
variety of ideas which may thus be called up in diffe- 
rent minds by the same strain of music is proof enough 
that music- is not like any particular thing.” Y'et 
another critic observes: — “ Who can doubt after heart 
ing but the first chord of Beethoven’s Sonata Pathc- 
tique that the matter in hand is profoundly serious ? 
and the same composer needs no more than one mea- 
sure to inform his listeners that the sonata of 31, no. 3 
in B flat is in accord with the feelings of cheerfulness, 
and a mood of sunshine ? Yet everything so instantly 
obvious to one will mean almost the reverse to smother. 
The Fugue in D major from the fii'st part of the well- 
tempered clavi-chord by Bach, has been called by one 
the most deeply religious fugue in the volume while 
another replies that the fugue is the baffoon of the 
collection full of rollicking humour.” How we wish 
that these critics had studied the property of the mind 
called “ apperception ” before they attributed to music 
such wild and fantastic intcrimctatious ! 

“ Fine arts ” is the name given to a whole group 
of human activities which include architecture, sculp- 
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ture, painting, jnusio and poetry. These minister not 
to the material necessities of ^man - but to his love of 
beauty. “ Architecture is both a mechanical as well 
as a fine art, for it afiords shelter to man ahd impresses 
upon him a sense of. the beautiful. Pine’ artS’ are divi- 
ded into the imitative and the non-imitative. Even 
architecture is considered as andmitative art. The' aisles 
of Gothic churches were partly designed’ to. evoke the idea 
of the aisles of a. forest. In the temple-palaces of Egypt, 
one of the architectural members, the sustaining pier, 
is often symmetrically wrought in th'e actual likeness 
of a lotus. In Greek architecture columns sire shaped 
in the human form but when architecture imitates 
nature it becomes sculpture.” ■ 

“In an aesthetic effect a distinction ndhst be made 
between the immediate element aothtg directly and the 
associations excited. In music the direct factor pre- 
vails and in poetry the association ; the plastic and 
pictorial arts stand in -this respect between the two. 
The feelings excited by -sound and rhythm,' by the rise 
and fall, the strife and harmony of souhds have a vague 
and general character an'd do not ' necessarily arouse 
definite ideas. The strong influence of music on feeling 
• depends upon the very freedom and- depth of mood 
which result from the fact that -the' whole audible ex- 
pression of feeling is called witho\rt the definite occasion 
or object which in eve?y individual case excites it. This 
is why musical compositions admit -of different inter- 
pretations; to one and the-^ame direct element "very 
many and varied associations may correspond.” Music, 
it is true, admits of many interpretations ; but they 
are never contradictory. Every art has its own limi- 
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ted sphere of expression. No poetry can fully bring 
the figure of Satan to the mind. A statue of an 
equestrian may he that of Clive or Napoleon. But no 
sane person will mistake it for that of Queen Elizabeth 
or Joan of Arc. ‘A painter cannot produce a picture of 
the law of gravity ; the sculptor cannot express in clay 
the fact that two parts of hydrogen and one of oxygen 
combine together to make water. Likewise, the poet 
cannot write a drama on the subject of twice two is 
four;’ The painter and the sculptor express what is 
seen and tnusician what is heard ; both the expressions 
may admit of many interpretations on account of their 
general character. Music is as precise as mathematics, 
one deals with sensations and the other with figures. 
Two and two make four is a mathematical fact ; hut 
the numbers two and two may denote apples, rupees, 
or horses. A series of tones arranged in a particular 
order mean only one psychological fact ; a feeling and 
no other, provided the listener has a warm heart and a 
clear head. While the science of mathematics is built 
upon elements whose significance- is known to every 
one, few musicians co-aid be found who are acquain* 
ted with the feelings of the very A, B, C of music. 
Mrs. Cousins, Bachelor of Music of an English llniver- 
sity is not aware of the meaning of Bo ! and yet she 
talks of the Higher Psychology of Music ! Why wonder 
if music does not yield to scientific treatment in these 
circumstances. How can any one who knows not 
1 ■»-l = 2 interpret (a+b)®=a® + 2ab + b® or the puzzle 
sin® A + cos® A=l? Therefore every critic of music 
who is without any knowledge of the psychological 
values of the musical notes must necessarily come to 
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grief if he should try to decipher the emotional signi- 
ficance of passages. 

An infant cries in the era lie ; its mother hurries 
up to it and, suckles it. The cry does not cease. She 
fears that there is something pricking in the bed and 
so she changes it to a soft and warm one ; still the cry 
continues. Now the good lady suspects some physical 
ailment, Avhen a doctor is called in and the taby is 
relieved of its stomach-ache by a dose of castor oil. 
More than one interpretation is possible to put on the 
cry of the baby, but they are of the same kind. To 
mistake the cry for the cooings of a happy and cheerful 
mood and to allow the child to itself would only argue 
an aberration of mind as that betrayed by the artist 
who would detect ‘ rollicking humour ’ in the piece of 
Bach, which is considered as the most pathetic. All 
musical expressions without words are like algebraical 
formulas to which only a few particular values could 
be given. We may sometimes have indeterminate 
equations in music like x — ^y = 1. 

Indefiniteness of meaning is not peculiar to the 
tone-language. We have it even in the word-language. 
When we say “ There is no rose but has a thorn ” very 
many interpretations are possible. Borneo finds many a 
Tybalt between Juliet and himself, while Shylook 
may mean that every coin has some trouble attending 
the earning of it. James Sully: — “ It must be remem- 
bered that language is in its nature general and abs- 
tract. Words (other than proper names At least) tend to 
call up not a definite image of one particular object 
but a typical or general idea of a class, Hence all 
15 
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verbal description of individual scenes, persons and so 
forth has to proceed by a gradual process of qualifica- 
tion or individualisation. That is to say, the general 
name has to be supplemented by a number of qualifying 
terms each of which helps to mark off the individual 
thing better. Thus the historian depicts a particular 
king or statesman by progressively enumerating bis 
several physical and mental qualities. Now each of 
these, like the general name which it qualifies, is in 
itself nothing but aii abstraction. Then the terms 
“ strong,” “ wise ” and so on applied to a person are 
themselves general terms each applicable to a number 
of persons. It follows that the process of realising the 
description turns on the proper combinations of these 
several general ideas into the image of a concrete ob- 
ject. The following of a scientific description of a new 
animal or plant with its highly technical terminology 
illustrates the difficulties of the process of “ concreting 
the abstract ” in a yet more mechanical manner. And 
a still greater strain is imposed by the description of 
the “extra-sensible” world of atoms and molecules 
with their intricate interaction. To visualize or see 
with the external eye w'hat is thus described implies a 
considerable reaction of the imaginative power.” How 
much more varied should be imaginative power when 
one has to visualise a feeling expressed by means of 
musical tones ! 

We affirm that music like all other Pine Arts and 
much better than poetry imitates nature. Examples 
are not wanting even in the works of European artists. 
It imitates the natural phenomena either in form or by 
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suggestion. ‘‘ In all representations the things repre- 
sented may be symbolic in meaning but they may be 
set in a land of dreams and grouped in relation and in 
circumstances upon which the sun never shone, but it 
is from real things and persons that the lineaments 
and characters have been taken in the first instances 
in order to be attributed by the imagination to another 
and more exalted circumtances.” Does not instru- 
mental music imitate the sounds of nature as the pi- 
ping of birds, the moaning of storms, whispering of 
forests and explosion of thunder ? We have the notes 
of the dove in Haydn’s Creation and of the cuckoo in 
Beethoven’s Pastorals symphony, the bleating of the 
sheep in Don Quixote of Eichard Straus. 

The works of Eichard Wagner are quite sufficient 
to prove that music is an imitative art. “Let us con- 
sider the tetralogy or the Bing of the Nibulung. In 
the Bing the opening bars represent water — an B flat 
chord sustained and wondrous denotes the repose of 
nature; slowly harmonics, notes, rhythms, later, other 
instruments are added till the air pulses to the sound 
of moving water, then a torrent, a wave, a great flood- 
ing river and a curtain rises to disclose the Ehine depths 
and the maidens. It is little short of weird the way in 
which Wagner’s music makes living even inanimate 
things and gives voice to them. The few notes, for 
instance, that describe the glittering and desirable gold; 
the Bing itself; the golden apples with which Freia 
supplies eternal youth to the Gods ; the spell of the 
Flames that guard the slumber of Brunnhilde; the 
Forge whereon Seigfried’s invincible sword is wrought; 
the Shimmering Bain-bow, the Sword of the Gods. 
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The power to express action was another quality in the 
genius of Wagner. Take as instance the fish-like 
swirling movements of the Rhine-maidens ; the flight 
of Freia, the Tempest, Handing’s pursuit of Siogmund 
and Siglinde, but above all the wonderful Ride of 
Valkyries.” 

Music is ail imitatice art, it borrows its viaterial 
directly from Nature. The sculptor sees a statue in 
every stone; likewise, themuseian Ileal's his art in ever}’- 
sound — the song of the bird, the babble of the brook, 
the soughing of the wind and the melody that bursts 
unbidden from the untrained lips of the maiden are full 
of material for him. Nature supplies him with cloths 
of various kinds. The musician has to cut them to 
cover the bodies of living men and not those of un- 
natural beings — elves, imps or devils. 

Life starts in the womb. The only sounds then 
affecting the foetus are those that constitute the iiiur- 
mur of circulation of blood going on in the mother's 
body. But the ear begins to perform its function the 
moment it is born into the world. It hoars its own 
cry. As it grows from days to weeks, from weeks to 
months and from months to years, impressions on all 
sides enter the brain and are retained in it. Will lu* or 
nill he, from every sense organ, — eyes, eare, nose, skin 
and the tongue, pictures of various impressions fall 
upon the brain and leave an indelible •mark on it. The 
child takes delight in seeing coloured and moving 
objects. It is also pleased ■with s'weet sounds and scents. 
By degrees it gains more and more Imowledgo about 
the objects with which it daily comos into contact. Its 
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memory now comes into play and it can make out 
contrasts between percepts and images. The brain 
acts as a store-house of these impressions of external 
objects. Pictures -of animals and plants together with 
their properties are treasured up in the mind. Objects 
like the rose, the peacock, the parrot and the sky fur- 
nish it with examples of colour. Dogs, crows, 
elephants, mountains and such like objects represent 
various sizes. Milk, fruits and other eatables develop 
his sense of taste. Likewise, sounds proceeding from 
all animate and inanimate objects attract its attention. 
The very first sound affecting the brain is the painful 
cry of the new-born babe. Then come the sounds of 
pet animals and birds such as the dog, the cat, the bee 
the cow, the sheep, the crow, the sparrow, the cook, 
the dove, the donkey, the horse and other innumerable 
living beings that surround him. Their sounds are 
heard separately or simultaneously. The rattle of the 
wheel, the whistle of the engine, the murmur of the 
brook, the peal of the thunder — all these sounds find a 
place in the recesses of its brain with the associations 
of their origin and significance. The material of 
knowledge in sound is derived also from such sources 
as: — To sing like a lark, to hum like a bee, to roar like 
an elephant or a lion, to grunt like a pig, to murmur 
like a river, to ring like a bell, to tick like a clock, to 
splash like water, to chirp like a sparrow, to hiss like a 
serpent, to mew like a cat, to warble like a bird, to coo 
like a dove, to laugh like a hyaena, to reverberate like 
thunder, to grumble like a widow, to bray like an ass, 
to cry like a child or woman, to howl like a wolf, to 
bark like a dog. to caw like a crov, to bellow like a 
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bull, to whiz like a cricket, to crow' like a cock, to pur 
like a oat, to bleat like a goat, to weep like a w'oman^ 
to hum or buz like a bee, to snarl like a dog, to giggle 
like water, to neigh like a horse, to shimmer like watei', 
to prattle like a child, to sigh or sob like a woman, 
Bang went the door ! a rustling noise, a dull thud, hush. 
Humph ! Ah ! 0 ! Ding, dong, bell ! ! It is from such 
material so profuse in nature that the art of music 
draws its nourishment. Prom these Howers, the honey of 
sweet music is gathered. Sounds such as braying or 
barking are not introduced into the ai’t bodily. Their 
timbre and form do contribute to music either as ijosi- 
tive elements which should be present or negative ones 
which are to be avoided. 

Whenever a person is excited under emotion, be it 
painful or pleasurable, a continuous sound is emitted 
to begin writh as below, — 



In expressing severe pain or even pleasure, a person 
emits sounds of uniform pitch, which act as valves to 
l.et out the feeling. If the feeling is more intense, the 
pitch will rise higher, thus — 


M 



A dog before angrily barking at an enemy begins to 
growl in a uniform pitch. Certain birds produce a uni- 
form note before breaking into song. The cuckoo w’hen 
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pursued by a crow or a mate emits a series of broken 
sounds of uniform pitch, like a squirrel. 

When one of the moods explained in Chapter XI 
affects the mind the voice moves up and down through 
certain stages in the stream of consciousness and 
gives rise in art to what is called a Raga. When the 
mood grows in intensity the voice moves in various 
curves, turns, twists and ascents antd descents of vari- 
ous kinds. The fundamental mood of the' healthy vital 
feeling gives rise to Raga Dhira Sankarabharana. In the 
flow of the emotion the voice simply goes up and down 
as may be seen when a child is crying, a cock crowing, 
or a dog barking or a cur hit by a stone ; but an artist 
while singing a song, brings all his genius to bear on 
the subject and throws into prominence all the features 
of the emotion by varying the timbre, time, grace and 
form. He uses plain as well as figures of speech, more 
especially metaphors. 

“ When we cannot represent directly a psycholpgi- 
cal phenomena, a feeling or an abstract idea, we em- 
ploy a symbol, an image, of , which the exactness 
depends not on the resemblance between the sign and 
the thing signified, but on the association of ideas 
which intervene and serve as a link between the two 
terms. This is a process continually used in ordinary 
language. We lend to ideas a weight, we talk of heavy 
or light ideas ; or a colour or a flavour as sweet or 
inspired thoughts. It is in the artistic language of 
poetry that these images multiply and develop. ” 
“ Weber, after having contemplated a landscape near 
the cascade of Geroldsan, writes a passage of his Der 
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Freischutz. Goetlie, on the contrary after listening 
to a piece of Bach’s said — “How grandiose and full of 
pomp is this ? It brings before me the vision of a pro- 
cession of great personages in gala-dress descending 
the steps of a great staircase.” The first has the musi- 
cal imagination which purifies and spiritualizes the 
reality; the second the plastic imagination which 
materializes abstraction.” 

“ Even without words we have in the works of 
Schunnan and Chopin full stories related in the 
unaided language of music. Chopin based them upon 
poems which are extant. In the Third Ballad in A fiat 
op. 47 he has composed in music a story which is 
embodied in verse by Michierwicz. The story tells us 
of a nymph who fascinated and charmed a young prince 
but who always vanished from his sight in mist when 
he urged her to become his bride. At last, ho'vever, 
she promised that if he would bo faithful to h('r only 
one month without seeing her, she would givt‘ h<>r 
consent. Of course he swore eternal fidelity. But the 
month had hardly begun when she appeared to him in 
a new and unoognizable disguise more bewihdnng tlian 
before. His vows were soon forgotten and his protes- 
tations to his supposed new sylph grew warmer than 
ever to the deserted one. But just as he was convinced 
that he is about to win this charmer, she nweals her- 
self to him as she had formerly appear(‘d and with 
much laughter at his confusion and chagrin, she leavers 
him for ever exulting in her escape.” 

Such metaphorical and figurative expressions ex- 
tend to simple phrases and sentences as they d<» to 
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whole narratives. So we find musical notes, ascend 
or descend, rise or fall, break the course, jump, dally, 
waver, prolong, tremble, dash, slide, creep, strut, 
wander, shoot and circle. In other places, they rise 
and flow like rivers, or proceed in wavy motions like 
mountain ranges. 


It is very interesting to note that several beauti- 
ful impressions, created on the mind by ocular phe- 
nomena, are transferred, by association of ideas, to the 
auditory field, and give rise to very agreeable sensa- 
tions. An arrow or a meteor shoots through the air, 
and when a musical sound imitates its motion and 
proceeds with rapidity from one note to another, it 
gives rise to a beautiful feeling. Geometrical curves 
of different shapes please the mind, and so do the 
musical notes which constitute curves of different 
forms, or which rise and fall in progression. 


S a a a represents a straight 
SR, SR, SR 
A slur represents 

A tremor 

Staccatos — — 


In this way, the flow of emotion traces beautiful geo- 
metrical figures and the charms of music are greatly 
enhanced by a knowledge of such forms of movement. 
We have all watched, while wo were boys at least, the 
beautiful motion of kites in the air. In the gust of 
wind they rise suddenly, flutter for a wdiile, and fall to 
the ground. A vulture soars to the sky, hangs quite 
motionless foi a time in search of its prey, and pounces 
upon it. A tame dove goes up into the sky, in ever- 
10 
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widening circles, and descends siinilaiij’ with one or 
two somersaults in each circle. A combination of 
certain notes represents a simple circular motion. 
Another combination represents single somer.sanlts, 
while a third represents double somersaults. Singers 
are therefore in the habit of moving their Inuids in 
various ways only to represent ^the nature of the mo- 
tion of the sound. In cases of exaggeration, some 
move their hands as if they have to grind corn, others 
as if they have to pound rice, while not a small number 
shake their limbs as if they are seixed with convulsive 
fits. A clever musician, (so goes the tradition) once 
went on a professional tour, and during his loug 
travels he had to halt for a night in a small village, 
where the rustics had never tasted tlu* sweets of the 
art of music. A number of them collectt'd round the 
musician, who began his performance by singing a few 
beautiful songs. Nothing attracted the simph' folk so 
much as the trembling of his hand and the shaking of 
his head. Their attention became more and more <‘on- 
centrated, and the musician spared no pains to display 
to them his best talent. Having never se(m a physical 
feat of that kind, the audionce came to the conclusion 
that the performer was really seized with a severe con- 
vulsive fit, as their cattle and .sheep Aven> sometimes 
wont to have, and scion devising a vc'ry simple but 
effective means of cure, they procured two red-hot 
irons, branded him in a few pi-omincnt parts cjf the 
body, and thus restored him to his equilibrium. Wo 
are not told, however, whether the musician continued 
his tours from that time. 

In singing or playing any Raga on an instruiiicut 




The Discord of Life 



Menaka, — “ PUmsi*, Sn, hou* is \tmi littK* 

Sakuntala, — “Hi —hi — In — him . “ 

Visvamitra, — “Ugh’ Wlhit .i shtiiin*’ (hnl hlfs-N in*> ” 
^Icihils.i’s face lepiescnts (l.i, Sakuiit.il.rs Hi anti 
VisNuiintiu’s M j oi F sh.iij) 

Pa^e 122 A 
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the melody stops at each stage of the mind and with it 
as the central point, weaves a web around it with 
threads running in circles as well as straight lines. 
We shall now illustrate, by reference to a picture, the 
meaning of the musical notes and the ragas. Viswa- 
mitra, in the figure before us, %vas a great rishi (saint) of 
extraordinary intellectual and spiritual powers. By 
force of his penance he could command the elements of 
nature, and once he created a heaven (Swarga) of his 
own in defiance of the power of the Devas. While he 
was absorbed in deep meditation in his hermitage, the 
angels grew jealous of him, and in order to obstruct his 
meditation the}^ engaged the heavenly nymph, Menaka, 
to entice him away from his meditation into the enjoy- 
ment of carnal pleasures. Accordingly, she started on 
her mission to the hermitage of the Eishi and capti- 
vated his heart by the charms of her beauty. Poor 
Viswamitra 1 Ho yielded to temptation and the offspring 
of their love was the baby, Sakuntala. Some months 
after the birth of the child, Menaka carried it to the 
hermitage and presented it to its father. Was Viswa- 
mitra its father ? What a sliame for a rishi to acknow- 
ledge the fact ! Stricken with conscience he hides 
his face. 

Lot us sec what raga would suit the couple if each 
were to give vent to the feelings through music, without 
any words accompanying. Menaka is not certainly in 
a sorrowful mood. She is conscious of liiu’ former 
triumpli. She is only respettful and cn(|uiriiig. Ei, Gi, 
M^ are not appropriate. So the notes must be S, Eo, 
(xjj, Mm E> S which gives us Shankarabharana 

or Bilaval. Slio is not in an cxciti'd cjondition as he is. 
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Her raga contains all the seven notes, and the n;ovo- 
ments must be calm and dignified with many aiKloh'faijin. 
The Raga alapa or music would run as di'scribod 
below if it could be translated into the word-language. 
Menaka holds the baby in her handi and addresses 
Visvainitra. 

Notes : — S a a a a a?a a a a a a (tr.aiKiuillitj) 

I am Menaka, 

GESaaaaaaaaaa 
I am your Menaka. 

MGBSaaaaaaaaa 
I am your beloved Menaka. 

MGMPDN Saaaaaaaaaa (Percoption) 

Look at me ; surely, I am your love. 
SNDP]MGB3aaaaaaaa 
I, your love, have come to you again. 

E i i i i i i i i 

This is your baby, is it not ? (oiuiuiry) 

PMGMGBiiiiiii 

Do you see how beautiful it is? 

G M D P M G B i i i i i i i 
How nice are its limbs ? 

G aaaaaaaaaaa 
Imagine how matters stand now. 

G M P D P M G a a a a a a a a a a 

Is it proper that >ou should thus neglect Us 

^Caaaaaaaaa 

I am the heavenly nymi)h, 

GMPDP Maaaaaaa 
I live with angels divine. 

BN D P M a, a a a a a a a a a 
Believe me. 1 am angehc in my form. 

The above music as well as its translation reprm'nt 
the bare skeleton of raga-alapaua, which may contimie 
for hours together. The nature of the argnuumts 
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need not be actually as represented here, but similar in 
expressing pathos, entreaties, appeals, threats and per- 
suasions. When, -with the help of the graces, skilful 
variations are introduced, the singing of Menaka be- 
comes more eloquent and forcible than the oration of 
any great orator in the world. Under the able ex- 
position of an eminent artist simple combinations may 
develop into soft appeals, mild entreaties, emotional 
outbursts, torrents, and climaxes, with all the grandeur 
of expression that we meet in the prose works of Ma- 
caulay and other great writers. Figures of speech much 
criticised in the word-language, such as Tautology, 
Circumlocution and Redundancy are highly appre- 
ciated in music and very largely used in Indian music. 
Under strong feeling the mind dwells upon an object 
and is not tired of repeating it under various names. 
Even the same word may be repeated. Sometimes, 
the same thought, is iterated in different terms as below. 

‘ Slowly, slowly, the days succeed each other. 

Days and weeks and months.’ (Longfellow). 

Emotion in music expands by tautology. The 
more it' is dwelt upon, the more it swells like spring 
water. To a Western ear, it strikes as monotony 
which tautology is. When true feeling excites the 
mind, repetition is itself an ornament. A mother does 
not find sufficient expressions to describe her child. 
A lover feels his vocabulary too poor to address his 
mistress, — my dear, my darling, my sweet, my rose, 
my dovo, my love, etc. Whether the terms convey 
any sense or not, repetitions to him are sweet and 
afford pleasure. So does a Hindu devotee coin names 
in hundreds (1‘2, 24, 108, 1000 as in Dwadasa, Chatur- 
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vimsati, Astothara and Saliasra) to dwell with piety 
upon the idea of God. To tell the beads, to smother one 
with kisses, to feast one’s eyes upon, involve tauto- 
logical ideas. Emotion empties itself only by repeated 
puffs and repetition is most resorted to in music. In 
some songs one and the same passage is sung in differ- 
ent variations. Compare Yaduta, chapter XI and 
Chakkaniraja, chapter XYII, with their variations. 
Every variation is an improvement upon the other and 
discloses new phases and alters the character or tone 
of the foregoing one. After these variations are over, 
the mind is freed from all disturbances. It becomes 
calm and attains a peaceful state. 

“ No work of art, (as Steadman observes,) is worth 
considering unless it is more or less effective through 
beauty, feeling and imagination and in the considera- 
tion of art truth and ethics are a part of beauty’s fide- 
lity to supreme ideals. Truth and beauty arc equivalent 
terms. Beauty is the unveiled shining of truth ; But 
a given truth to be beautiful must be complete. Truth 
which is half-a-lie is intolerable. Imagination is the 
creative origin of what is fine, not in art and song alone, 
but also in all forms of action — in campaigns, civil 
triumphs and material conquests. Poet’s imagination — 
it bodies forth the forms of things unknown and 
through the poet’s pen, turns thorn to shapes and 
gives to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” 
Again “ the poetry of a poet is feeling itself using 
thought as a means of expression.” In good music, as 
in good poetry, all these requisites are present. Indian 
music is essentially an imitation of Natun'. 



CHAPTER XV 

The Form of Western Music, 


We begin in this chapter a very controversial but 
interesting subject ; namely, the form of Western 
Music. There are many books dealing with the sub- 
ject. The ‘ The Evolution of Musical Form ’ by Miss 
Margaret Glyn is by far the best. It is an admirable 
work in which the authoress exhibits a lucid grasp of 
her theme and she tells it in a clear and forcible Ian- • 
guage, but we regret to observe that she has treated 
the art only as found at present in London concert 
halls and not as it exists on the world-stage. She has 
also ignored the fact that music is a universal and 
natural language which expresses such different and 
specific emotions as joy, sorrow and anger and in her 
exposition, she has disregarded the abundant material 
that lies broadcast' everywhere in Nature. What the 
defect was in the primitive music as regards its capac- 
ity to express the emotions and how the development 
of Harmony and Counterpoint improved the art, she, 
like other musicians has not troubled herself to discuss. 
It is all well to trace the evolution of man from the 
ape as Darwin has so ably done ; but is it not neces- 
sary to point out how man is superior to it in attain- 
ments ? To establish the theory of consonant intervals. 
Miss Glyn bids us repair to a forest and intelligently 
listen to the blackbird’s song in the spring. It is in 
surgery that in view of the assumed preciousness of 
human life we begin with frogs, rabbits and dogs for 
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our experiments. Why follow the same eo'.irso iu the 
innocent art of music? Why should we j>.) tu the forest 
when we can gather here and at this very mcinciit 
the best material for music, — from the voice within ouv 
own breast ? In her discussion it is to bo. regretted the 
materials are far-fetched and the subject of emotion has 
been altogether neglected. The art is treated as a body 
without the soul ; the consequence is disastrou.s. 

Western music is built upon three artifi<nal i)remi- 
ses. Firstly ; — ‘ Consonance by which the musician 
means the relations of tones that satisfy Hit' car points 
to the third as the fundamental interval.’ Consniianee 
has a root in Nature as well as man. Wherever wo 
turn our ears in Nature wo find tht> presence of conso- 
nance as w’ell as dissonance. Hoar theory of the new- 
born babe. The interval varies with flic degree of dis- 
comfort. The day begins with the dissonant crow of 
the cock. In sorrow the voice moves mostly by chro- 
matic intervals. In joy it skips according to the 
strength of the emotion. Consonance, it is tnu*, has 
a root iu Nature. W’’o have ourselves pointed out in 
page 82 that the mood of Nature is a gladsumi' mood 
and all other moods arc its modificatiou.s. Kinolum 
■with which music has to deal is but a numlul aberra- 
tion from 'which the mind socks to recover its e<{i]ilib- 
rium and in which dissouauco plays a move inijuir- 
taut part than consonance. It is the artificiality of 
the first premise that has made the Western music 
uncouth in form like the camel or the kangaroo as well 
as ungraceful in movement. 

Where in Nature, vide page 117, do wt* hear any 
sound running in such a form as shown in piece B in 
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Music in Graph. 
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The voice turns right about at every step, shoots to the 
top and plunges down to the bottom. Even noise from 
which the best examples of musical facts could be 
gleaned does not show such angularities. Examine 
any motion in the universe and draw its picture. You 
will find that in all activities of matter, animate or in- 
animate, of energies like heat, light or electricity, a 
gradual transition as seen in the cmwo of Indian mu.sic 
(Piece A) is the order. What in Nature is an exception 
and a rarity passes as the rule in Western music. 

Secondly: — It is stated that “ Discox'ds are wanted 
in music for the purpose of relieving the monotony of 
perpetual concords.” Again, “A certain proportion of 
discords is necessary in consonant music but in other 
respects the use of discords is purely an aesthetic char- 
acter.” No maxim ever perpetuated an untruth in art 
as the above. “ The effect of concord is pleasure and 
that of discord pain.” Is it not reasonable to use con- 
cords to express pleasure and discords for expressing 
the feelings of pain ? Pleasure is enhanced by varia- 
tion and suspension but not by contradiction. One 
might as well fall ill purposely now and then to relieve, 
the monotony of health ! The idea is good only in 
conception but not in execution. The second premise 
has destroyed all difference between painful and pleas- 
urable elements of expression in music. The two pre- 
mises operated together and gave rise to the third 
premise, viz. that ‘ music is not an imitative art.’ 

We shall now give the definition of Harmony and 
Melody as they are understood in the West. “ Melody 
is a rhythmical succession of tones ranged for the most 
part within a given key and so related together as to 
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form a musical whole having the unity of what is called 
a musical thought at once pleasing to the ear and char- 
acteristic in expression. While melody consists of a 
succession of single tones, Harmony is a consonance 
or agreement of tones as also succession of consonant 
musical combinations or chords. A chord is itself a 
combination of tones simultaneously performed pro- 
ducing more or less harmony.” Melody according to 
Indian conception consists of Eagas which are com- 
binations of particular notes running successively in 
the octave so made as to express a particular emotion. 
Harmony as understood in the West does not at all 
exist in Indian music. Vague, indefinite and even 
inaccurate are the opinions held by Western musicians 
themselves as to the merits of Harmony. M. Eousseau 
seems to be of opinion that music is not really im- 
proved by Harmony. Dr. Burney and Tartini state 
that “ Harmony is the better of the two systems. Many 
pieces of music in parts even by the greatest masters 
which are universally admired would sound quite in- 
sipid if divested of that Hannony which animates 
them.” Again, “ All these instruments (Piano, Organ, 
etc, being far inferior to the voice, the spontaneous gift 
of Nature, in promptitude and in the power of obeying 
every call of sentiment, every degree and every call of 
emotion with which the heart was agitated, singing in 
parts was never contemplated by Nature.” All the 
authorities quoted above speak as if Harmony were an 
artifical sport or pastime similar to Polo, Cricket or 
Chess. Their opinions are full of contradictions. Who 
can decide when doctors disagree ? Is it not Nature ? 
Melody in Nature is a succession of tones proceeding 
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from a single individual so as to express a ddinito 
feeling ; but the song of the cuckoo and the warbling 
of the rivers may also be termed as melodies. Harmony 
is the agreement of different melodies when more per- 
sons than one sing or pla}'. When in art several instru- 
ments such as the violin, piano, sarangi ai*e used to 
enrich a melody and reinforce its pitch or rhythm 
the music still retains its character of melody. The 
instruments are in unison or at the interval of an 
octave. The movement is a continuous flow of sounds 
at once pleasing to the ear and conveying a definite 
emotion. When two or more persons simultaneously 
sing or play different melodies what is called Harmony 
is pi'oducod. The notes of the two melodies should 
always run in particular relations of pitch so as to form 
concords or discords. In ducts, trios and quartets 
more persons than one take part in singing, each of 
them expressing his own feeling; or a mimber of in- 
struments may be employed and played together to ex- 
press a combined feeling. Melodies constitute the warp 
and woof of the texture of Harmony which term applies 
to the combined effect. A fine example of Harmony 
of sounds in Nature is described by Goldsmith, — 

*' Sweet was the sound, when oft, at eveninf>*s close, 

Up yonder hill tlie village nmnnur rose. 

Theie, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 

The mingled notes came softened from below ; 

The swain responsive as the milkuniicl sang, 

The sober heid that lowed to meet their joung, 

The noisy geese that gabbled o\or the iioid, 

The playful children just let from school. 

The watch dog’s voice that bayed tlie whispering wind, 

The loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 
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These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 

And filled each iDause the nightingale bad made.” 

A sweet ‘confusion of sounds’ in Nature becomes beauti- 
ful Harmony in music. 

The Music of the Spheres is Harmony by metaphor. 
Look how the floor of Heaven 
] s thick in-laid with patines of bright gold ; 

There is not the smallest orb which thou behold’st ; 

But in his motion like an angel sings ; 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 

Such Harmony is in immort d souls ; (Shakespeare) 

Each star or planet retains its individuality and is yet 
bound to the central luminary, the sun, by the law of 
attraction. 

The following is Harmony by analogy, — 

I’ll twine white violets, and the myrtle green ; 

Narcissus will I twine, and lilies sheen ; 

I’ll twine sweet crocus, and hyacinth blue ; 

And last I’ll twine the losa, love’s token true ; 

That nil may form a wreath of beauty, meet 
To deck my Heliodora’s tresses sweet. 

Goldwiu Smith's translation of the Greek poot Heleagor (1st coiitury B.O.) 

In spite of such clear examples of Melody and 
Harmony in Nature, greatest misconception exists in 
the West as to their nature. One critic thinks that 
Harmony is simply embellished melody. Another 
writer affirms that singing in parts was not intended 
by Nature ! These misconceptions have resulted from 
the presumption that music is no imitative art. “ Ar- 
tistic imagination ” says Hofiding, “ in its simplest 
form is imitation of reality, and in a certain sense it 
never goes beyond this. To grasp and reproduce the 
real in all its individual fulness is a problem which can 
be solved only when the imitative and imaginative' 
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powers have reached their highest development. This 
is the realistic element in all art, appearing now as a 
sober, scrutinizing penetration, now as a sympathetic 
absorption in the material given ; without this impulse 
art would beat the air.” 

In modern Harmony, the element of truth is \vant- 
ing. When Helmholtz proclaims that music does not 
borrow from our experiences, where is truth ? and 
where is the ideal ? They grope in darkness though 
under the impulse of instinct they find half-truths. 
But, “ Truth which is half-a-!ie is intolerable.” We see 
emotion in Western music as we ‘ see faces in the fire ’ 
or as the various figures at the edges of clouds — human 
forms, lions, unicorns, elephants and so fourth — con- 
stantly transfonning their shapes, one into another. 
Under such conditions it is no wonder if the modern 
student of Western music should find himself in a fix 
and exclaim like M. Gamberiou, — 

“What a strange history of music I Everywhere, in all ages, one 
sees in it something mysterious and inexplicable which placoH it out- 
side the other forms of human activity. At the present time even 
when we call to our aid all the resources of our “Sciences*’ we aro 
unable to explain clearly what is it that moves us when we listen to a 
beautiful air of eight bars and the modern mind, though freed from 
' many superstitionb is often obliged to speak the same laugaago as 
that of primitive folk.*, 

Music is certainly great a mystery in the West as 
it is in the East and the artist is himself responsible 
for making it what it is. Hanchot says that ‘ It is im- 
pertinent to ask the meaning of melody as it would be 
in the ease of a traveller who on seeing a marble statue 
asks what its price would be.' Why should you not 
ask the price of the statue if, after admiring it as a work 
of art, you wish to have one in your studio ? Again ho 
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states, — “At times the composer translates into musical 
metaphors feelings or objects known to both himself 
and his hearers. At other times, he translates feelings 
known himself alone and which he does not think it 
expedient to indicate to us exactly. Thus Haydn it 
is said, when writing a symphony not seldom wrote a 
synopsis for his own use. At other times, again he 
translates feelings of which neither he nor his andience 
have any clear notion because they are hardly concious 
of them.” How any one can translate feelings of which 
he himself is not conscious is another mystery. Every 
piece of music and every symphony of Beethoven or 
Wagner must yield to analysis whether the composer 
wishes or not and is conscious or not. The West is in 
a chaos in point of musical interpretation though as 
they may state ‘ Harmony belongs exclusively to the 
civilized nations of Europe ’ ! 

In his preface to captain Day’s hook on South 
Indian music, Mr. Hipkins says “ The greater freedom 
in musical intervals that melodic system allows must 
be reckoned as compensatory in some measure for want 
of those harmonic combinations of which our European 
music has such inexhaustible wealth. What we lose 
in the possession of this rich estate is that .we are 
effectually barred form the use and enjoyment of a 
more pliant melody free from the fetters imposed by 
consonant chords, a melody which has a great privi- 
lege in easily touching the emotions.” 

It will be long before the opinion is banished from 
the musical world that Harmony and Melody are two 
different systems of music one compensating for the 
other. It is useless to talk of a perfect system of 
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Harmony without a perfect system of Melody while 
the reverse is possible. Melody as once stated is a part 
and Harmony the whole. Without perfection in the 
part the whole cannot be perfect. A mixture to bo 
wholesome must have all its ingredients in a thoroughly 
finished and purified state. 

Melody in Indian music has reached a stage 
beyond which it is not possible to proceed. The divi- 
sion of melodies according to Root-ltagas and their 
derivatives, the subtle emotions that they express in a 
degree which no psychologist has ever dreamt of, the 
artistic beauty created by the perfect use of grac.e, 
timbre and rhythm as expressed by moans of the dnnn 
and above all the most faithful imitation of Nature 
constituting the realistic and the most essential element 
in art make Indian music the glory of India and the 
pride of its inhabitants. To an earnest student of com- 
parative systems of music it cannot but be a imatter of 
the keenest regret tliat the European should, being 
unable to appreciate its beauty, have stood outside the 
Paradise of Indiau music. It is also regrettable though 
in a lesser degree, that the Indiau should be a stranger 
to the principles of Harmony, whose grandeur, has not 
been psychologically valued by the Westerners them- 
selves. Harmony is of a wider splu're. It extends 
from pole to pole. If properly wielded, it can oxpivss 
such tremendous feelings very graphically, 

Earth trembled from her eiitnuls, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan 

Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin oiigmnl. (Milton) 

It is not at all in the power of melody to exprt'ss such 
grand emotions. Indian composers including even the 
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celebrated composer, Tyagaraja, have not attempted to 
express such emotions. Only once did Sadasiva Rao 
of the Mysore palace give vent to the feeling of the 
Sublime in Narasimhudu, Vide page 106, in which the 
imitation of sound and sense is very well expressed by 
the composer as we find in Tennyson’s poetical works. 
The Raga is Manohari in which the two long intervals 
from S to G and D to N invest the mood with a tinge 
of fierceness. Notwithstanding a few other devices 
calculated to give a realistic appearance to the emotion 
it falls very short of the grand effect that would have 
resulted if Wagner or Beethoven had handled the sub- 
ject and expressed it by means of suitable instruments 
played simultaneously. We have in The Tempest: — 

I have bedimmed 

The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds ; 

And’ twixt the green sea and azured vault 
Set roaring war ; to the dread-rattling thunder 
Have I given fire and rifted stout Jove’s oak 
With his own bolt ; the strong-based promontory 
XTave I made shake and by the spurs pluclsed up 
The pine and cedar ; graves at my ji;ommand 
Have waked their sleepers, oped and let them forth 
Bj' my so potent art. 

What Prospero achieved by means of the Black Art of 
Magic, the Fine Art of Music can accomplish through 
only the Western system of Harmony. 

The rules of Harmony as conceived by Bameau, 
of agreement of sounds as concords and discords, and 
the device of transposition of scales argue such a high 
degree of enlightenment in music that is worthy of the 
Western culture. ' But the metihs is mistaken for the 
end and the sound for the feeling, while the pernicious 
assumption that music is no imitative art is eating up 
the very vitals • of the Western system like a cancer. 

18 
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Both the Indian and the European have started with a 
clear ignorance of the emotional values of the musical 
notes. The Indian perfected his melody instinctively 
and stopped there, while the European disregarded the 
melodic system, clean jumped over it, and cultivated 
the system of Harmony which in spite of the operation 
of wrong premises is still the most wonderful. While 
the Indian system remained fully true to Art and Nature 
the European system oscillates between the real and 
the imaginary. While it is a luxury for the Indian to 
become acquainted with Harmony, it is a sheer neces- 
sity for the European to cultivate the rules of Melody. 

Eight musical education in all the countries ought 
therefore to begin with Melody ns used in India. After 
it is perfected, the principles of Harmony should bo 
practised. Indian Melody unaltered in form should 
when possible and necessaiy be fitted bodily ' into Har- 
, mony and it is only then that wo have a perfect system 
of music at once pleasing to the ear and aesthetic in 
form and sense, approaching the music of Nature. 
The suggestion may seem chimerical, but it is the 
natural and the ideal. At least, it is far better to leave 
the systems as they are than altering both and produ- 
cing a hybrid. 

A European critic of Indian music wrote thus in 
the Madras Mail nearly ten years ago : — “ There is a 
certain class of advocates for Indian music, who, 
whether from real conviction, from a certain feeling of 
sympathy or from mere prejudice, apparently seek to 
exalt Indian music by comparison with its Western 
sister and the point which this class loves to make and 
to emphasise is that Indian nmsic posse.sse8 many more 
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nojes and far more gradations of tone Neverthe- 

less, it naay. he fairly argued that "whatever possibilities 
Indian music may possess by reason of its quarter- 
tones, they are at the present time more than counter- 
balanced by the far larger range of instruments, the far 
greater possibilities of combination and the imnaense 
power of control of sound ranging from the merest 

whispering ^pianissimo to most crashing fortissimo . 

Could any Indian orchestra approach even in its 0 "wn 
fashion the magnificent sweep of the Valkyries through 
the air or the tender murmurings of the forest in 
Seigfried ? ” 

Indian music, as the critic observes, suffers cer- 
tainly from many limitations. But he is very superfi- 
cial in his estimate. To exalt Indian music on account 
of its richness of quarter tones would be as unwise as 
it would be to exalt its western sister on account of 
the larger range of its instruments. Richness in inven-" 
tion of stationery, i. e. pen, ink and paper will not in 
any way exalt a language any more than the variety 
of instruments w'ould make the Western music exaJted. 
Sometime hence steam-engines of different pitch in 
whistling may be used in orchestras but that would hot 
argue any excellence in art. The excellence of Indian 
music consists in the fact that its melody portrays 
Nature and that it reveals truth, which is synonymous 
with beauty, while that of Western music lies in its 
power of combining several melodies and of expressing 
the outer world as well as the simultaneous outbursts 
of inner emotions. Western Harmony would be as 
grand in principle as it is now even if no instruments 
had been invented. The principles of Harmony aro 
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"the same in choral singing as they siire in instrumental 
music. We' should ask if any Wertern singer with all 
his wonderful mastery of voice real or falsetto could 
-approach the Indian in his marvellous power of delinea- 
tion of the minutest shades of emotion as possible in 
the thousands of Ragas that constitute of the melody 
of Nature. One may be without Harmony, wonderful 
•as it is ; but to be denied the beauty of Jlelody i.s to be 
■without the very air that one breathes. 

The adoption of temperament so larg(‘ly used in 
Western music is criticised by several writers. Though 
its effect upon melody is to some extent harmful, it is 
of the greatest use in Harmony. Without it the use of 
several concords and more especially, the transposition 
of keys so grand in its aesthetic effect would have bi'en 
thoroughly impossible. The uses of different voic-es 
and of instruments in different keys as tonic in larger 
orchestras is rendered possible by the. adoption of tem- 
perament and we must acknowledge that it is the work 
of a genius that invented the compromist' whi<-h has 
widened the sphere of expressiu in Western musi<’ to a 
very high extent. Even in Melody, transposition of key 
is attended with its own beauty, but tht) modern Indian 
musician cares not for it ; nor does he think of any im- 
provement over the existing S3'stem. Such transposi- 
tion existed in a crude way in the days of Hatnakara 
(13th century). In the llama j’ana, Kiisa and Lava, 
sons of Sri Eama, experts in music, arc said to have 
sung in different keys to please the audience. This 
practice survives even today in chanting tho Vcidic 
hymns. Tho same effect is produced to some extent in 
Binging Bagamalikas which consist of different Ragas. 
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Such, being the difference between the two systems 
of the Bast and the West voices are heard often and 
loud that as Indian music is lacking in Harmony at- 
tempts should be made to harmonize Indian music. 
If done so, the resulting music would be, as stated in 
the Indian Journal of Education a dozen years ago 
‘ as incongruous a mixture as would be the clothing of 
Apollo in a swallow-tailed coat and a top-hat.’ The 
late Mr. Ohinnasamy Modaliar observes: — “ The laws 
of modern European Harmony which recognize no 
ragas at all and permit the interpolation of accidentals 
foreign to the melody-moulds are quite ill suited for 
oriental music and. should never be engrafted on the 
chaste indigenous system. There is really no necessity 
to fuse the two ; each system has its own charms, and 
can be enjoyed best on its own ground. There are in- 
herent beauties in Harmony which deserve the unquali- 
fied admiration of all. While the great dexterity with 
which those beauties are brought into prominence with 
the aid of a multiplicity of voices and instruments and 
the magnificence of. the effects produced by the rich 
combination as in an orchestra can never be duly ap- 
preciated unless a close analysis is made of the great 
classical works of the West. Each of these stands by 
itself as a monument of skill and ingenuity of the very 
first order owing to the plurality of forces brought to- 
gether. Placed side by side with these productions, 
the greatest masterpieces of the East cannot but appear 
to sink into insignificance owing to their singularly 
individual and unaided character, however superior 
may be their charm from a melodic point of view.” 
We fully endorse the appreciation of Western Harmony 
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as recorded by Mr. Modaliar. But to compare two dis- 
similar systems of music of the East and West would 
be entirely wrong. 

Mr. Chinnasamy Modaliar continues, — “ It is in- 
correct to say that no Harmony of any kind exists 
in oriental music; though at lonely moments of thrill- 
ing excitement and impassioned devotion neither Gods 
nor men can tolerate the outpourings of more than 
a single heart. The best aesthetic effects are satis- 
fied in Harmony to the attraction of a combination 
of sounds. Generally in Indian musical performances, 
the vocal and instrumental parts run in unison. A 
continuous drone together with the drum and cymbals 
form the accompaniment. In Rama’s time, while bands 
of Apsarasas danced, the celestial musicians sang to the 
accompaniment of different kinds of stringed instru- 
ments which poured forth their dulcet sounds in such 
happy succession that the harmony of the vocal and 
instrumental music was only perfect but executed in 
such pianissimo style and in neither too rapid or slow 
movement and in such an expressive manner that all 
animated creation was spell-bound.” The performances 
described above do not constitute hannony as Mr. 
Modaliar thinks. Mere multiplicity of instruments or 
voices produces no Harmony in its technical sense un- 
less the emotion is complex, i. e. where each instru- 
ment or voice has a different feeling to express. “ The 
Indian system is an unwedgeable oak and the Western 
a soft myrtle of recent growth. While therefore it will 
be extremely difficult to adapt-the.principles of European 
Harmony to Indian music, the peculiar characteristics 
of the latter may be easily and effectively incorporated 
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into the former.” To attempt to fuse the two systems 
is beyond all hope. They should therefore be studied 
separately. While it would certainly enhance the beauty 
of simple harmonic chords in Indian music, melody of 
the West will gain a more artistic form and thus the 
two systems will tend, to progress in their own direction. 
Such attempts have been made in India i^ several 
places of which the. State of Mysore deserves special 
mention. An orchestra of Indian musical instruments 
has been fonned in the palace under the direct patron- 
age of His Highness the Maharaja who is a connoisseur 
of music and they consist of several musical instru- 
ments such as the Veena, Jalatarang, Yiolin and Taba- 
la accompanied by the vocal. The musicians play Indian 
music separately and in combination, meeting in the 
chorus. Each player has his own turn to display his 
skill by means of improvisations and when the chorus 
is reached, all the performers take part and produce a 
magnificent effect. 

The form of music is therefore a great factor in de- 
termining the emotion. Humapity is the same through- 
out the world. How beloved by us are Shakespeare 
and Milton. Both the Indians and the Europeans are 
moved by the same emotions of which the expressions 
are the same in all places. 

, If you prick us, do wo not bleed ? 

If you tickle us, do we not laugh ? (Shakespeare) 

Can a European laugh or weep in a manner different 
from the Indian ? Emotional expressions are constant. 
Music is an art which expresses emotional sounds. It 
must therefore be one for the whole world. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Graces or Embellishments. 


It is stated in Eaga Vibodha that ‘ A melody 
devoid of embellishments is like the night without the 
moon, a river without water, a creeper w’ithout flowers 
or a woman without toilette.’ Embellishments infuse 
sweetness and vigour into song. The object of em- 
ploying ornaments in literature is well explained by 
Bhagavan Das thus, — 

“ When the emotion arouhed by the plain narrati\o is not suffi- 
ciently strong in itself or the plcusiiro corresponding to it is of 
such kind that the author or reader %Yants it to be lengthened 
and continued, the desire of * ornaments of speech ’ is resortwl to. 

The sole business of an ornament of all ornaments, is to put a 
circle, a limit, round a special feature, to iHit a marker on it ; to 
thus direct attention to it and intensify the consciousness then of 
and thereby define and intensify the special beauty of that fea- 
ture— for, enhancement of beauty here is litenilly nothing else 
than enhancement of the consciousne.ss of that beimty.*' 

There are several graces employed in tnusie. The 
important graces used in w’estorn xnusic are the appog- 
giatura, the mordent, the turn, the shake, tJu* slide and 
the staccato. We have in Indian music the humpitam, 
the aJiata, the Unum and the andolita7n. Though 
different in name, they are the same in all systems 
of music. 

We shall now trace the origin and significance of 
all these graces from Nature. Emotion, to start with, 
expresses itsplf by means of a plain note sustained for 
a length of time. The tie or bind is placed over or under 
two or more notes of the same pitch to show that 
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the feeling expressed by the first note is to be sus- 
tained during the time of all the other notes. When the 


notes rise or fall in intensity the grace called the slur 
is placed over or under two or more notes of different 
pitch to show that the passage is to be played smoothly. 
The slur or slide gives a smooth and gentle expression 
of feeling to the melody. In a stringed instrument, a 
higher note is frequently produced on a fret by pulling 
back the string and the grace called the viencl or VareJc 
is obtained. This is a very beautiful grace largely used 
in Indian music, especially in the Northern system. 
It is present in the plaintive cry of the new-born babe 
and the leisured song of the cuckoo. But when a note 
merges slowly and gradually into another higher note 
what is called limnn is obtained. The linnm from E 
sharp to G or from B to C is very sweet. It expresses 
the attainment of a very calm and peaceful state after 
an anxious and uneasy period. In passing from B to 0, 
all the intervening microtones an slowly skimmed over. 
This is an embellishment of which also the Indians 
arc very fond. 

When the agitation of the mind increases eii masse, 
the voice trembles. The trill is then produced. It is 
the fundamental grace. Western singers seem to be 
more fond of it. The two notes are only a quarter -tone 
apart in the beginning. The trill must begin from the 
lower note. Ecal trill is correctly produced on the 
voice, the violin or the Yeena. Nervousness also begets 
trills in the voice, 

19 
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The trill should not be mistaken for the tremor 
commonly produced on the Harmonium thus, — 



Here one and the same note is alternated with a rest, 
both of them being of a very short duration so as to 
give rise to pufis of breath as in a fast-running railway 
engine. Cold prodxices shivering which is a kind of 
tremor. In tremor, attention is kept up in the state of 
excitement. Tremor is not used so larg('Iy as the trill. 
While trill is soothing in effect, the tremor is tiresome. 
When in the trill the other note is a full or .st>niitone 
above, we get the shal's which shows that the agitation 
is of greater intensity and volume, 



Again, if the interval is longer than a tone, the grace 
loses its pleasing character and becomes rather dis- 
agreeable in expression. The voice of old ago is full of 
such shakes duo to want of firmness in the vocal cords. 
But when the notes in a shake are only a semitone or 
a tone apart and the ratio of their duration is 3 : 1 or 
7 : 1 we get a very sportive grace called the amJolitmi 
corresponding to the German Naschang or the after note. 


r-rt asdoutaik 
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The andolitam expresses mirth and play as when swing- 
ing on a seesaw or driving in a spring-carriage. When 
added to a pathetic note it makes the feeling very soft 
and submissive. Of the above graces, the trill and the 
shake are common in Joy or as well as sorrow. The 
slide and the andolitam indicate tender feeling such as 
pity and repentance. But the two graces to be ex- 
plained below are used only to express anger, heroism 
and such like fierce outbursts. When a note suddenly 
dashes from one pitch to another with the sound of 
hum, the grace called Humpiiam is produced. 



The starting note is indicated by a crossed hook at- 
tached to its tail. This grace derives its force by the 
impox’tant place it occupies in Nature. A lion’s roar 
begins with a humpitam. A deadly cannon ball leaves 
the muzzle with a humpitam. A person lifts up a 
weight with a humpitam. The mere sound requires 
effort in its production. So, when the grace is added to a 
note, it makes it forcible, vigorous as well as coura- 
geous. The small note is very short in duration. 0 in 
the above illustration suddenly shoots from E. When 
the small note is a semitone above, the grace is called 
Ahaia^ It corresponds to the twitch of Western music. 
If the interval is longer and the small note is lower in 
pitch, full humpitam is hoard. Hindustani singing is 
full of this grace used often in an exaggerated degree. 

Another grace is the staccato. A note is struck 
and its sound is suddenly cut off. This grace though 
important is overlooked in ancient Sanskrit works. 
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s. .. ..JUT 

Sudden silence like darkness is very ominouf. 'I’he 
grace signifies fear, throat, and danger. 'I’lie peal of 
thunder is full ol staccatos. The bai’k of an angry d«ig is 
full of staccatos. In the nature of its feeling it is opposite 
to Unum. But the graces known as llie turn and the 
mordent do not deserve separate teniii oologies. They 
are only varieties of combinations of notes, — idioms 
rather than figures of speech which tht‘ graces are. 
C B B A is as good a combination as C li D B. Wheir 
a name is given to one, why not another name be given 
to the other ? Bitnilarly, PreuMia, Vthjhaitiia, Jfiiyita 
and scores of such Tanas or combinations as W('ll as 
the graces mentioned in Chaturdandi as \'ah\ 'Trib- 
hinna and Namita are not graces at ail. (* I) 1) A, 
ADDC, CDBC, AGAB ami similar groups of 
notes add to the fullness of fonn to a melotly while 
fractional notes add a sort of decoration corn'sponding 
to frill-work in embroidei'y or cant-ing in archiU'cturo. 

The definition of graces is ck'urly explained in 
Western music though some of Ihem art' artilicial; 
while iu India very few are the musicians of tlu' type tif 
Subbarauia Dikshitar of Eltyapuram who seem to have 
a clear conception of the uatiu’c and pm pose of these 
graces in spite of their being used everyday in practi- 
cal performances. Saraugadeva’s definitions tire most 
defective and Kalliuatha, his coiinnenlait)!' is silent on 
this important subject as he always is in dilfieull 
matters. The graces in Western music are crushed to 
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death by the accompaniments. In fact, the performer 
being absorped in concords and discords can spare 
little attention separately to the use of graces. Even 
Miss Margaret Glyn does not seem to do full justice to 
this subject. Her light reference to old Celtic music 
shows her unwillingness to appreciate the great influ- 
ence which the graces command in music. She says, — 

“ Celtic imagination runs rather to wealth of decora- 
tion than to the definite utterance of the time-idiom. 

What is generally known as ornament in music con- 
sists of shakes, trills, grace-notes and turns too rapid 
to have any idiomatic significance and this Welsh 
music liad an extensive set of signs to this effect used 
incessantly, the exact reproduction of which can only 
be guessed, Upon this decorative principle the inte- 
rest of the variations depend chiefly. It is a very 
primitive type, as apiiears from its monotony, but it 
is of great interest as indicating a stage in the evolu- 
tion of music that has scarcely been known to exist." 

The above estimate of Welsh music clearly indicates 
how modern musicians have overlooked the importance 
of these ferments in music. So learned a scholar as 
Fox Strangways who conducted an extensive tour 
round the continent of India to study the principles of 
Eastern music remarks in The Music of Hindustan, 
vide page 190, chap. 8., — 

Grace is so natural an accompaniment of any non- 
harmonic music that it may seem idle to search for a 
reason for it. Yet in the music of India, it is so ela- 
borate and so integral a part of song that it is tempt- 
ing tu Lry tu account for it in some way. It seems 
as if the language may have been at least a contribu- 
tory cause. When two vowels meet in Sanskrit, ex- 
cept in a few special cases, they coalesce ; and the 
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compound thus formed was marked in tlio Rigvctla 
with the circumflex accent called Svarita sounded ’) 
which had h ilf-a-dozen or more names according to 
the particular vowels which were in question. When 
the Big Veda accents (there were two others) were 
employed in the Sama Veda, that is, in the chant to 
which the Rig Veda was sung, they took the form of 
musical notes and the Svarita in particular, was a 
high note with grace attached to it.” 

Any one who would observe the crying of a child or even 
the barking of a dog can easily detect any number of 
staccatos, slides and twitches. Would it not be inte- 
resting to know what part of the Big Veda the Moham- 
medans read since they employ graces more than the 
Karnatio musicians ? Language is never the contribu- 
tory cause. It is the emotion that brings about angulari- 
ties in plain voice which go by the names of graces 
in art. 

It has been pointed out in chapter VIII that some 
of the musical notes are merry and some sad in e.xpre- 
ssion and that tho fooling of a Eaga depends on its 
component parts. It has also boon pointed abovu that 
some of the graces indicate strength and some tender- 
ness. A pathetic Raga sounds best when tender graces 
are added to it. A Raga like Ramapriya, vide chapter 
XVIII appeals most when Liiiiim or andolitmn is used. 
But when a twitch or staccato is used, tho real mood 
of the Raga is disguised and an (‘motion contrary to 
that naturally existing in it makes itself felt. In a 
Raga like Mohaua, a Ununi or itndulitam does not so 
well thrive as a Hphurita. 

Graces have therefore most to do with giving an 
outward appearance of joy or sorrow to Ragas. In his 
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ChaJikaniraja. 
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Kirtana Cliakkaniraja, Tyagaraja, the swool bard of 
South India, appeals in song to himself (inindl sonu'- 
what in the following manner, — 

“ Oh, mind, why do you puss through the I.int’M when 
there is a royal road ? Why desire an ocean of water, 
sweet though it bo, wi>en you li.ave by jour side the 
cream of the sweetest milk ? Wliy do you go astray 
when there lies oitcn to you the loyal road for salva- 
tion, namely, devotion to Sii Ilunia who-e f(<nn i-, so 
pleasing to the ejo and whoso name is so sweet to 
the tongue.” 

The Eaga of the above piece is Kharahnnijiriijn in 
which E and B are always flat. So the innod is sorrow- 
ful and consciousness is perfect. There tire eight or 
nine variations in tho Pallavi which are not transcrihed 
here. Tho Anupallavi or sub-chorus consists of five 
variations as shown above. There is no <lc<*firation 
used in the first variation, tho feeling is expressed in a 
plain manner. In the second, the dash from h' to A 
makes the feeling poignant and the omission of (5 in it 
makes it all the more painful. The nc.xt m<iment, it is 
softened by the aiulolitam immediately following. The 
mood is now warmed into an emotion. In the third 
variation, the emotion rises still higljer but lind.*. vtuit 
in swings. In tho fourth variation, the intensity of 
feeling rises to a higher degree but by means of authtli- 
tams tho same soft strain is kept up. But in the; last 
variation, tho balance is altered, a gradtial sweep of 
notes is introduced and at tho cud the flow takes a 
sudden turn and breaks violently into staccatos sug- 
gusting the shooting of a meteor and to its bn'aking up 
into a small number of pieces in the distant sky. 
The expression of tenderness previously made is here 
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changed into a violent outburst and in such cases one 
is apt to mistake that the emotion of the Rage is heroic. 
It is partly for this reason that Raga Sankarabharana 
appears to convey a pathetic emotion, page 90, when 
too many slurs are used. As Shakespeare has very 
nicely put it, — 

The world is still deceived with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a seasoned voice, 

Obscures the show of evil ? In religion 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bloss it and improve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 

Who inward searched, have livers white as milk, 

And these assume but valour’s excrement 
To render them redoubted I 

111 music, the slide, the linum, andolitam impart a tone 
of softness ; while the staccato and the humpitam add 
the frown of Mars and the beard of Hercules to soft 
tunes. Every musician has therefore to discard all or- 
naments like Bassanio, and search inward for finding 
out true feeling and beauty in his art. 


20 



CHAPTEU XVIT 

Music and Language, 


There are three kinds of languages whieli arc 
quite different in nature from one another, namely, the 
tone-language, the sigu-language aird the word-lan- 
guage, vide page G. Music, the tone-language, is chiefly 
an emotional utterance and like an algebraical expres- 
sion it is capable of more than one interpretation. It 
is only when accompanied with proper words that its 
meaning becomes quite clear. 

When the string of a musical instrument is pluck- 
ed, it gives rise to a note which on account of its 
physical properties, (Vide page :^() ), prodiu'es a sweet 
effect upon the ear. Any word as mirth or jmj may l)0 
set to it. But to assign to it such words as mrrow, 
pain or death would be. a mistake, since a note sweet 
in effect cannot agree with a word of jrainful signifi- 
cance. If the note is sustained at a moderate pit<‘h as 
drone, it expresses a continuous state of repose. ‘J am 
at ease,’ ‘ I am happy ,’ or ‘ I am at r('st ’ is the idea 
implied in it. Higher semitones in the scale (‘xpress 
the feelings ascribed to them in page 08 when accom- 
panied with the drone and when only words appropriate 
to them in sense should be used. When wo sing the 
following 



the words that could bo set to the musical phrase arc 
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‘ I am sorry,’ ‘ I have lost my treasure ’ or ‘ My heart 
is heavy,’ but not such ideas as ‘ Will you dance with 
me ?’ or ‘ I will go with my love.’ To understand how 
the elementary ideas of enquiry, pleasure and pain de- 
noted separately by the notes E, G and E sharp con- 
stitute one concept ‘ I am sorry,’ the reader is referred 
to the fusing process of the mind as explained in ad- 
vanced works on Psychology. Again, 



moans ‘ I do feel glad ’ But in 



the idea becomes an enquiry like ‘ How do you do?’ 
For, in a musical expression, C when sustained repre- 
sents, as it were, a full stop ; G a semicolon, D, F, A 
colons ; E and B commas. With a further change in 
the order of the notes, the above phrase may become 
quite meaningless, just as ‘ I shall come ’ or ‘ shall I 
come ? ’ may become, ‘ I come shall,’ or ‘ shall come I ’. 
The order of words in the spoken-language is fixed by 
convention, while the order of notes in music is fixed 
by Nature. We differ from those who say, as Mr. 
Popley does, that the order of notes in Ragas is fixed 
by tradition! Notes if not properly combined convey 
no particular feeling except a series of isolated, tickling 
sensations agrooble or otherwise. Words set to music 
should therefore be as faithful to it in sentiment as 
possible. The following pieces agree very well in sound 
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and sense; the -first is English and the other is Indian. 
Heroism, — 


THE PBATH or NELSON 



Pathos, — Compare Nannubrova on the opposite page. 

Why such a delay to save me ? 

S ly what my fault is OIj Rama ! 

Gr which expresses pleasure is absent in the llaga ; to 
make the emotion more unhappy, E is always used flat. 
So the emotion of the piece is very mournful. There 
are certain pieces in which music is so poor and the 
meaning they express so shallow that it is not possible 
to state whether joy or sorrow is meant. In them 
the nature of the emotion is suggested by the language. 
In certain other cases wo have very pathcti<‘ music* 8c*t 
to words which signify no sorrowful emotion. We have 
here instances of exaggeration of feeling. In Western 
music, this defect is due to the operation of the second 
premise though the passages may be* justified on the 
ground that they represent the outburst of passions 
consistent with the inner moods. In certain Krities of 
Tyagaraja also, there is an antagonism between music 
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and language. Eaga Mukari is of a very sad mood. 
To describe in it the pleasures and virtues of the art of 

Nannubrova. 


RaQA* ABHOOIi O aND B JUIG MOT USED XaI« 1-443-»Q- 8 QPAVBtS 





«bT I'a nou br« va ni 

mu.sio as m “ Saugita sastra ” is an anamoly. Simi- 
larly, Eaga Saveri is full of pathos as it takes D flat 
and A flat. To sing the terrific effect of Sree Eama’s 
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bow ill the Raga is also iiiipropoi*. SiK-h combinations 
would be entirely wrong if produced by nicii less gifted 
than Thyagai’aja who, being a saint, kiu'w in his life no 
other feeling than teuiderness and no other eniolion 
than universal love. It is also due to the outburst of 
the singer’s temperiwnent. In cases where it is easy to 
know the nature of the emotion from the sound as when 
a naughty child cries for biscuits, no words lu'cd be 
used. In certain other cases it is nut possihU' to use 
any words at all especially where miiNUt e,\pres.ses the 
motions of objects as in AYagner's music. 

It is stated, not quite correctly, among all civilized 
nations, ancient and modern, that music is the hand- 
maid of poetry. Poetry is tht‘reh)re ofttm set to music. 
The elements common to both the arts are rhythm and 
emotion; but there .are various kinds of rhythm and 
various degi’ecs of emotion, ft is only in very rare 
cases that the two elements in both the arts fuse toge- 
ther. Generally, poetic rhythm is tiilfereiit from that 
of music and in union, the cliariu of hotli the .arts is 
sacrificed for mere novelty. Best poetry does not yield 
to such a compromise. IN or <loes classical music tole- 
rate the fetters of poetry. 'J’he combination of 2 >oetry 
and music often spoils the elTocts of both and should 
not therefore be encouraged. 

In India, Vedio hymns wei’c the first to ho chanted 
to music. The rhythm was simple and th<‘ music rudi- 
mentary. Hence the combination did not ruveal the 
incongruity. Fjater on, we find i>oetry set to music in 
Eatnakara. Here language rides over music. Though 
the theory of music had in its own way attained a high 
degree of development and its tochuiquo was advanced 
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to a bewildering degree even to modern scholars, the 
simplicity of music in execution rendered the combina- 
tion of poetry with music possible. There existed in 
the music of Eatnakara a double defect. Neither did 
the Eaga contain the emotion ascribed to it nor did it 
reflect the feeling expressed in the verse. The same 
remarks apply to the famous stanzas of Jayadeva in 
his Gita Govinda (11th. cenkiry). The stanzas run m 
different metres and the names of the Eagas are given 
in them. The poems describe the love-scenes relating 
to Krishna. Music though much emphasized is only 
secondary to the language, the nature of the emotion 
being neither specified nor oared for. It is impossible, 
in the absence of notation to show how actually the 
stanzas have to be sung and how the music compares 
with that found in Eatnakara. The close proximity 
of the dates of Sarangadeva and Jayadeva leads one to 
infer that there could not be much diSerenoe in the 
form of music of the two authors. The mere mention 
of the name of Eaga as a guide to singing a sloka or 
song is thoroughly useless. Mr. Fox Strangways says 
that “ Even hr the absence of notation, it is open to 
any musician of to-day of sufficent skill to sing them 
as expressively as Jaj’adeva did.” w'hich is as impossi- 
ble as it is to reproduce a speech of Burke though 
its title as well as its subject matter is known. 

It is after the art of music became highly artistic 
in fonn and interesting in expression that it quietly 
separated itself from language, asserted its indepen- 
dence and converted language as its tool. In deep emo- 
tional utterances words are naturally distorted as seen 
while one is fondling a child. Drunken people mutilate 
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the language and music is a sort of mild intoxication 
in which the intellect is subordinate to feeling. In 
modern music, the great composers Thyagaraja and 
Tansen adopted prose completely and used language as 
‘a peg upon which to hang emotion.’ 

It is true that in Western music the range of 
subjects dealt with is far more varied than in the East 
where only the erotic and the religious feelings are ex- 
pressed. In the former the comic, the orotic, the he- 
roic, the religious and several other feelings are ex- 
pressed. We must here point out the fact that mnsic 
deals with emotion already mature while poetry deals 
also with emotion in the making. While in poetry 
intellectual beauty predominates over the emotional, 
the reverse is true in music. Until emotion reaches a 
particular pitch, like the boiling point of water there 
can be no vocal resonance and it does not biu’st into 
song. Because in the West the sound-element in music 
is more attended to than the sense-element any piece 
of poetry is set to music. For instance, — 


1. MY OLD PniEND JOHS. 

It is forty-years since, my old friend John 
Ton and I wero young. 

Bird-nesting through the forest glen, 

What merry merry lays we’ve sung. 

2. THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 
Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands. 

The smith a mighty man is he 
With large sinewy hands. 
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The above lines have been set to music by different 
composers. We have the greatest regard for the virtues 
of friendship and duty. Still we hold that they are fit 
only for poetic representation but not music as the 
emotions ace not so intense as to burst into music in 
accordance with the laws of psj’cho-physical parallel- 
ism. Nol: will the props conbno, jpiulento^ and agitato 
raise the emotions to the required pitch. Emotion to 
burst into music, should traverse beyond the limits of 
the ps 5 'oho-physical. Otherwise even such doggerels, — 

Thirty days have September 
April, June and November. 

might as well become suitable themes for musical ebu- 
llition. Also the verses of great intellectual poets like 
Shelley or -Browning which inhibit emotion under the 
operation of the intellect scarcely lend themselves to 
musical setting. How can one effectively sing the 
following from Shakespeare 1 

All the world is a stage, 

And all the man and women merely players. 

They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts. 

His acts being seven ages. 

In the light of the above facts it is not possible 
to bring many subjects within the scope of musical 
treatment. Only the erotic and tho religious (to a 
lesser degree the heroic also) are the emotions that are 
best fitted for music. The parental, the filial or friendly 
affections run in a smooth and perennial course and do 
not usually rise to tho extent of giving rise to sighs 
and sobs and tears. A child may weep for its mother, 
but a grown-up person cherishes inward affection or 
21 
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Time, Pitch and Phythm. 


When stirred up by such powerful emotions as he- 
roism or anger, bodily activities go on. in a rapid man- 
ner ; in normal states they are moderate, but when sor- 
row oppresses the mind, a state of weakness affects the 
body and its movements go on slowly. Time (Kala) 
which indicates the rapidity of notes in Indian music 
is of three kinds; — slow, moderate and quick, known as 
Yilamba, Madhya and -Drita. All merry, jovial and 
heroic songs are in quick-time and funeral marches 
proceed slowly. Milder emotions run with moderate 
rapidity. Such words as adagio, andante, presto, ac- 
celerando are used in Western music to denote varie- 
ties of pace ; and such w6rds as piano, dolce, and forte 
to indicate pitch or intensity. 

Eapid speed is attended with an out-put of greater 
energy which raises the pitch of the voice, while slow 
time leads to a diminution of energy and low pitch. 
Quick time and high pitch are signs of merry, heroic 
and angry moods; while slow time and low pitch indi- 
cate dejection and sorrow. Throughout all these shades 
of pitch and time, there runs another factor which re- 
gulates the pulses of emotion and stimulates the atten- 
tion step by step from drooping into apathy or inaction. 
That factor is rhythm (Gati). It represents the succes- 
sion of waves in the flow of emotion which would other- 
wise assume a calm and even morbid state. 

Ehythmic action underlies all Nature’s work. It 
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is only a form of the universal vibration of matter. Its 
perception is instinctive with man. The regular re- 
currences of the seasons, of the months, of night and 
day, impress themselves upon his mind from youth. 
The motion of the limbs, right and left, the beat of the 
heart and the respiration of the lungs accustom his 
body to the influence of a rhythmic force. One-two, 
one-two, one-two, is the principle and elementary rhj'- 
thm that strikes the ear forcibl}'. We may also mark 
one-two-three, one-two-three or one-oiie-two, one-one- 
two — and thus vary the rhythms. The movement pro- 
ceeds by swings and the melodies receive a peculiar 
beauty aud force under the influence of rhythm. 

Music exists in two fomis, — one with rhythm and 
the other without it, corresponding to poetry and prose 
in literature. Kaga-Alapana has no limitations of rhy- 
thm, though its parts should be well-knit together and 
neatly arranged. It lacks the coherence of a barred 
passage. There is a natural grace alx>ut it like that of 
a wild flower. It is unbridled in its movement. ITndor 
the shackles of rhythm, music acquires preeision and 
trimness at the expense of the freedom of movement. 

One hundred and twenty varieties of rhythms 
(Tala) are mentioned by Sarangadeva. xVnother autho- 
rity gives one hundred aud eight. Later on, thirty-five 
came to the front, though in practice only a donen arc 
used. All the rest exist more for academic; interest. 
They fall under five divisions,— duple, triple, quintuple, 
septule and nonuple. Of those, the nonuple is very 
rarely used. In every division of time called a bar or 
avartha there are a number of units of or matras some 
of which arc accented. The duple time has two units 
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ia a bar. It is the rh 3 ^hm of Nature, of the vital feeling. 
The quadruple time is only a reduplication of the duple 
time running in a calm and dignified manner. See 
Yaduta-Nilaohite, page 83. 

But the triple time especially when the unit is a 
quaver keeps the mind most attentive. The quintuple 
time is less exciting though the mood is one of agitation. 
The septuple time combines the dignity of the common 
time as well as the agitation of the triple time. The 
mind enjoys brief pauses of rest if the notes are ar- 
ranged in groups of three and four. See Gachiyunna 
page, 90 ; but if the bar is treated as an inseparable 
whole of seven notes or units, the tension of emotion be- 
comes very great. In the compositions of Shama Sast- 
tr 3 % expert in the use of such rhythms, the mind stands 
on the tip-toe of expectation, suspense and anxiety. 

In a melody, the structure of which is based upon 
one kind of rhythm, other varieties are used to indi- 
cate a temporary change of level in the course of emo- 
tion. For instance see Narasimhudu, page 107. It con- 
tains a tilt in the nature of rhythm introduced for 
mere aesthetic effect. The change of rhythm indicates 
a sudden out-burst of a new phase of feeling which like 
a meteor flashes on the mind and disappears the next 
moment. Sometimes the rhythm is changed in order 
to intensify the sense expressed in the context. 

In Western music, instances of simultaneous use 
of duple and triple times are found chiefly in the works 
of Beethoven where the melody is in duple and the ac- 
companiments in triple time. “ The use of two oppos- 
ing species of rhythm at the same time is one of the 
paradoxes in which music delights.” To mark one time 
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with the right-hand and another with the left is consi- 
dered as a skilful and exciting feat in iniisic and in no 
other system are such feats carried on to a most won- 
derful extent as in Indian music. The drum used in 
bands or orchestras in the West only adds a few sounds 
which mark simple rhythm. But in Indian music it is 
developed into a separate science so elaborate that one 
should devote the best part of one’e life-time for ac- 
quiring proficiency. Alahanamby and Tukaram are 
famous experts in the art of drumming in South India. 
Sometimes an earthen pot (Ghata) giving out a sweet 
sound is used instead of the drum and Anathacharya 
of the Mysore palace was an able exponent of the art. 

The resonance of the Indian drum i.s bewitching 
in effect when tuned in unison with the drone. “ It 
intoxicates the mind” says Kalidasa. In addition to 
the sweetness of sound, it expresses all sluules of pitch 
and intensity. A new arrangement of drums — “ The 
Tabala Tarang”, devised by professor AMul Karoem of 
Poona consists of a number of Tabalas tuned to the 
notes of the scale and any melody may be played on it 
as on a piano or a sitar. The drum, in Indian music 
fills the place of accompaniments in the real sense. If 
in the West, simultaneous sounds disgui.se and some- 
times kill the sense of the melody, tht; notes of the 
drum intensify it. The sound of the Tabala is in gen- 
eral sublime. The Tabala with its left half or the 
Mridanga produces all kinds of emotions, — h(\roic, won- 
derful, ludicrous and pathetic. In fact, tlui 'rabala can 
express a greater varietj' of emotions tlian any otlier 
musical instrument. What in the Western system 
can be expressed by means of a number of instruments 
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a single Tabala in the hands of an ezpert can accom- 
plish. The roat' of the lion, the gust of the hurricane 
are very easy of expression. If the scherzos to sym- 
phonies are capable of expressing humorous sentiments, 
the Tabala is the instrument which does the function 
very efficiently. The Tabala imitates the sounds of 
laughter, fun, mimicry, sarcasm, consolation, and of 
every other soxmd which can give rise to a feeling of the 
beautiful, the ludicrous, the sublime or the humorous. 

Rhythm, pitch and speed are therefore very power- 
ful factors which disguise or alter the nature of the 
emotion expressed by the notes or the words set to 
them. To ascertain therefore the mood of a particular 
musical passage, strip it gradually of its language, its 
accompaniments, its graces and then its time. Just as 
a chemist tests a salt with various processes of analysis 
or as a gold-smith examines a jewel by weighing, rub- 
bing and oven melting it in a pot in order to know the 
nature of the metal, a musician should discard all ap- 
pearances and ascertain the emotion. Take for instance 
the keertanam in Eamapriya in the next page. 

A devotee suplicates the Almighty to grant him his 
desired boons. What is the emotion that the piece ex- 
presses? At the time of prayer, he may be in sorrow, 
or in joy, in an anger or in a quarrelsome mood. The 
words do not specify any of these emotions. The tala 
of the piece is Rupaka and there are only six units of 
time in each bar running in short and rapid clusters. 
So, we may infer that the emotion has an element of 
impatience. Tho notes used contain F sharp, D flat and 
B flat. Tho sharp note indicates intense physical pain, 
D flat shows disturbance in semi-consciousness and 
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a desire to attain a state of physical rest, and B flat indi- 
cates intellectual uneasiness. Thus in_the stream of 
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consciousness exhibited by the liaga, there are throe 
painful elements to render the emotion — a sorrowful 
one. The presence of E and G soften the feeling to 
some extent though not much. How shall we call this 
emotion? Mda7to7tolia-pae7ia-siqiplicatiimf Is not the 
name funny ? Is it not analogous with Pulnn creta 
aroTiiatious in medicine ? It may bo funny only till 
psychologists ratify it. 


CHAPTEE XIX. 

The Art of Dancing, 


The art of dancing is treated by all the Indian 
writers as a part of music. Both, music .and. dancing, 
it is true, arise from the same cause, namely, emotion. 
Both are the manifestations of the law of psycho- 
physical parallelism. In singing, the emotion extends 
more to the vocal cords ; while in dancing, it is more , 
violent and spreads over all the muscels of the body. 
But music always implies sounds of varying pitch, 
whereas the sound-element is entirely absent in dan- 
cing. Hence dancing being an independent art from 
music cannot be a part of it. Music is the tone- 
language and dancing is the sign-language ; they should 
therefore be separated from each other. 

The art of dancing too has its ..root in Nature. 
Look at a child of two or three years of age. When 
you tease it, it dances with fury and kicks its limbs 
about violently. A woman stricken with sorrow rends 
her hair and beats her breast. When etated with joy, 
a peacock struts with all its plumes spread out. So does a 
dove coo round its mate. Even the calf and the donkey 
throw their hind legs into the air and bircle round and 
round in a sportive mood. .Dancing is therefore com- 
mon even to the birds and the animals. 

Dancing is an imitative art. If music imitates 
the inflexions of voice in emotional conditions, dancing 
imitates the various gestures under similar circumstan- 
ces. It draws its materials from Nature; — to bite one’s 
2-2 
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lips, to shrug one’s shoulders, to nod one’s head, to 
bow, to duet, to bend the knees, to knit the brow, to 
frown, to smile, to look askance, to stare, to wave one’s 
hands, to beckon, to shake the fist, to tremble, to 
smack, to dally like a flower, to stretch one’s hands, to 
break the knuckles, to clap one’s hands, to receive with 
open arms, to give and take, to count one’s fingers, — 
of such elementary gestures is the art of dancing 
composed. 

It is rightly said that the face is the index of the 
mind. Every mental phenomena has its counterpart 
in the body and the musical notes also produce par- 
ticular facial expressions. Sa or Do expresses repose 
and all other semitones have their own particular pic- 
tures. Every Eaga may be represented by a picture 
which is not an immovable one, but a changing scene 
( as the Eaga developes) as seen in a cinematic show. 
To represent the pictures of Eagas, we need not bring 
Siva or any imaginary being like the sphinx. Any or- 
dinary mortal will show on his face all the emotions 
that stir the heart. For convenience, examine the pic- 
ture of Menaka and Viswaraitra, page 122 A. 

Judging from a musical point of view, wo find that 
the baby Sakuntala is fresh born, and is unsw'ayed by 
emotion. The tender baby must be in a condition of 
‘ deep sleep ’ to represent the shadja or the first note of 
the octave. No raga suits its voice. It cries only within a 
range of three or four notes (S, E, G, M), but these four 
notes only do not constitute any raga. In being lifted 
up in the air rather in an uncomfortable manner, the 
intelligent baby has opened its eyes wide and exhibits 
the note E 3 . The facial expression of Menaka is very 
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attractive. It is not tranquillity, so it is not S. It is 
not mere disturbance nor perception ; so it is neither Ri 
nor She does not mean uneasiness, for she is in a 
more advanced state of emotion than in Gi. But she 
is in the mood of enquiry, or of ascertaining from the 
llishi whether he will accept the baby as his or not. 
Her countenance does not represent Mj, for there is no 
egoism in her as when she enticed him ; fehe is now his 
wife and subordinate. M2 is not the expression, for 
she is not despondent. Hence her face must represent 
Gg. If Viswamitra had acknowledged the child as his 
own, and if he had been pleased, as a father with his 
child, his countenance would have been merry and in- 
dicated P, and the three faces would have represented 
the major chord SGP. But now the child is staring, 
^lenaka is enquiring, and Viswamitra humbled ; the 
three faces indicate R3, Gg, Mg, which sound as dis- 
cordant to the ear as the picture is to the eye. 

At this stage of description, it will be easy to see 
how imaginary are the pictures given in ancient works 
to illustrate the Ragas. For instance, ‘ Bhyran ragais 
represented by Siva. Sindhee is represented by a female 
figure, who is clothed in red garments. Gouree . — This 
young brunette has adopted the blossom of the mango 
for her ornament. She is endeavouring to sing her 
favourite melody, but is too infatuated and intoxicated 
to proceed with it. Lulit . — It is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained why this fair creature, who is so overpowered 
with grief by the absence of her lover, should decorate 
herself with all her finery of dress, jewellery and flowers. 
Depuh . — The flame which the ancient musicians are 
said to have kindled by the performance of this raga is 
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depicted in his fiery countenance and rod vostineuts. A 
string of large pearls is thrown round his neck, and ho 
is mounted on a furious elephant and accompanied by 
several women.’ Neither the feelings of notes, the emo- 
tions of the Eagas nor their correct physical expressions 
according to the laws of psycho-ph 3 'sical parallelism 
have been taken into consideration in the painting of 
these pictures. Nevertheless, it is quite possible to ex- 
plain scientifically any picture by means of a raga and 
conversely draw a picture to represent any Eaga. 

One difference that exists between tin* Indian and 
the European systems of dancing is that while the for- 
mer imitates the natural, the latter consists of artificial 
gestures. The movements of the feet, the palm and the 
hands are all artificial. They arc gymnastics ; so is the 
posture of the body. The naturally bewitching coquet- 
ry of the eyes, the swinging of the head, as well as the 
movements of the facial muscles and other limbs do not 
enter in its exposition as in the Indian art. 

Opinions are different regarding the dignity of the 
art and its fitness for introduction into enlightened cir- 
eles of society. Kept within proper bounds, dancing is 
an ennobling art and a pastime. Instances iir our 
sacred works are not wanting of Lord Siva having en- 
gaged himself in the dance called Tandava in which 
many other gods took part. 



CHAPTER XX 

Music uiid Education. 


Emotion like heat or electricity is a form of energj'' 
generated in the mind. Its effect depends upon the 
quality of the nerve-substance through which it passes. 
If the substance is a good conductor, if we may use the 
term, the body is thrilled with emotion. Love, joy, 
pity, kindness, fear, anger and hatred, — all these find a 
ready response in a person of soft nervous constitution 
and he is carried away by the stimulus. He is irrita- 
ble, sympathetic and even hot-tempered. He is a mir- 
ror of reflection of every feeling in his neighbour, whose 
sour face and merry laughter find an echo in him. 
Music exercises its powerful infiuence on a person of 
this nature and he appreciates the art full well ; and it 
is to such an individual and to him alone that music 
becomes intelligible. His sympathy extends over the 
animal and the vegetable kingdom. ‘On seeing a 
wounded hare limp by him, which a fellow had just 
shot at,’ Robert Bums was so much moved that he 
broke into song, thus ; — 

Inhuman man I curse on thy barbarous art, 

And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye, 

May never pity soothe thee with a sigh, 

Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart I 

••• ••• 

Oft as by wandering Nith, I, musing wait, 

The sober eve or hail the cheerful dawn. 

I'll miss thee sporting over the dewy lawn, 

And curse the ruf&an's aim and mourn thy hapless fate. 
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Where nerve-power (sensibility) ])ropon(loratos, sucl- 
den outbursts of joy or sorrow are omitted, though they 
may bo cooled down as soon as tlio current passes away. 
Where sensibility and will-po\\er are equally l>alanced, 
the result is not perceptible. Where tlu‘ nervous sub- 
stance is a non-conductor of emotion, it absorbs ('motion 
slowly and retains it for a long time. IMie n'iiex-action 
is so slow that it does not move the mas(*le to any ac- 
tive work. When a strong will is animatt'd with a good 
motive, the result is a mechanical display of feelings. 
But if it is inriuencod by an evil design like that of lago, 
it can harbour and develop its schemes of w iektulness 
and consummate them with groat deliberatc'iu'ss to a 
successful though dangerous end. 
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Let us now consider the straggle that goes on in 
the human frame between will-power and nerve-power 
under the influence of ei)iotion. Let 0 be the origin or 
source and OX represent the line of nerve-power. Erom 
the centre 0, at the distance OX, draw ,a quarter-circle. 
Consider the area XOY. Millions of radii diverge from 
O to the arc, and each of these lines represents, as the 
resultant of the will-power and the nerve-power, the 
emotional nature of individuals of various constitutions 
and temperaments. When the two powers (nerve and 
will) are equal, the line of motion OZ besects the right 
angle XOY and represents a well-balanced mind. The 
more the line OZ moves towards OY, will-power be- 
comes stronger and the nerve-power weaker. Softer 
feelings disappear. A man of stern disposition grows 
more and more hard-hearted and passes through the 
stages of bad, wicked, cruel and murderous. He is not 
moved by> music. As the line OZ moves towards OX, 
the will-power decreases and his sensibility increases; 
he yields more and more to emotion. His sympathy 
extends its sphere. He becomes soft-hearted. He is 
carried away with music. The angle XOZ may there- 
fore be called the musical angle and the angle ZOY the 
un-musical angle. Man’s nature may be judged by the 
position he occupies in the figiire.and it is the resultant 
of his nerve-and will-powers, i. e., power to control him- 
self and to yield to the influence of emotions. 

When Shylock demanded a pound of flesh from near 
the heart of Antonio, was ‘there any tenderness in him? 
He knew that pain and death would ensue by cutting 
open a live person. His thought of pain did not 
rouse in him any feeling of sympathy. There was no 
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sensibility in his nerves but he had an iron-will. His 
was a constitution that should be given a place near A 
in the unmusical angle, nearly 80 degrees removed 
from OX. On such a person the strains of music would 
leave no empression as a shower of hails on a rack. He 
is wholly unmusical. On the other hand, under the 
instigation of king John, Hubert dotennines with a 
strong will, standing at 90 along OY, to put out with 
the help of the executioners, the eyes of young Arthur 
and says to them, — 

Hubert : — Heat me these irons hot, and look thou stand 
Within the arras ; when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush fortli, 

And bind the boy you shall lind with mo 
Fast to the chair , be heedful ; hence, and watch* 

Arthur : — No, indeed, is’t not, and I would to heaven 

I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hubert ; — (aside) If ] talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy which is dead ; 

Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch. 

These lines show how Hubert, naturally merciful, had 
hy a strong determination subdued liis better parts. 
But now, at this stage, he comes down from {)() to 75. 
When the warrant of death was shown, tlie. boy sayvS, — 

Arthur: — Have you the heart? When your head did hut aclm 
I knit my hand-kerchief about your brows, 

The best I had a princess wrought it me, 

And I did never ask it you again, 

And with my hand at midnight hold your liead. 

And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon cheered up the heavy time, 

Saying, Svhat Uck 3’ou ? and ‘where is your grief / * 
Or ‘what good love may I perform for you ? ' 
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Moved by such appealing words, Hubert gradually 
conies down to 45* and says ; — 

Hubert ; — Well, see to live, I will not touch thine eye, 

For all the treasure that thine unole owes. 

How reasonable was Hubert and bow kind ! Of such 
constitution and temperament are those that are in- 
fluenced by music. The more a person approaches the 
line OX, the more merciful he will be and the more 
soft-hearted; and a reflex-action through the line would 
result, in the absence of control through the will-power, 
in heart-break to which only extremely nervous people 
are subject, or in suicide as in the case of Homeo and 
Juliet. 

The power of music to change the state of the 
mind from one emotion to another as well *of the 
body is well exemplified by Dryden in his Alexander’s 
Feast. 

The praise of Bacchus the sweet musician sang. 

Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young 
The jolly God in triumph comes. 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ! 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain, 

Fought all his battles over again, 

Aud thrice he routed all his foes and hence he slew the slain ! 
The master saw the madness rise. 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 

And while he Heaven and Earth defied 
Changed his h md and checked his pride 
He chose a mouraful muse 
Soft pity to infuse. 

By means of proper education in music it is possi- 
ble to loavon the human frame in a way that it may 
respond to the outside influence in a benefioial manner. 
The word Education is derived from Latin e = out, 
23 
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duoo = lead. Its object is to lead out one’s innate quali- 
ties and improve xipon one’s natural aptitude. The de- 
finition cannot hold good in all cases ; for, every person 
is not born with the same qualities. Some are born 
hard-hearted and some good-natured. The method of 
education must therefore vary with individuals. It 
must be positive as well as negative. If the angles 
YOZ and XOZ are bisected by the straight lines OM 
and 0 N, the angle M O N represents the angle into 
■which every youth must bo lead by moans of education. 
Persons as stated above are born -with different degrees 
of will-power and nerve-power. They differ in nature 
as metals do. "While iron should bo softened by heat, 
gold should be hardened by alloyago. In the case of 
persons' stationed at A in the figure, the nature of the 
education must bo of a negative kind, calculated to 
bring down their adamantine tendencies and in the case 
of those boi’n at the point B, its aim must be {»f a posi- 
tive nature. In either case a youth must, by judicious 
means, be led out of the outer angles Y O M and X O N 
and put in the angle MON as near 0 Z as possible. 
In the case of those born in the angle M O N, their 
innate powers may bo developed on the principles of 
education now in vogue. 

Ancient^Greeks educated their children in music so 
that they;^might grow kind and unselfish to their fellow 
creatures. Educationists like Froebcl and Montessori 
advocate the introduction of games with music for boys 
and girls to develop their various good faculties and 
also control their wild tendencies. The tone-language 
should therefore he used as the principal medium of 
instruction in the early part of life. The nervous sys- 
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tern will thereby be regulated and it will contribute to 
muscular development. The sign-language, consisting 
of different signs, ought then to follow in its two-fold 
divisions of dancing as an art and games and athletics 
as a science, thus making physical education a very im- 
portant factor. The word-language which aims at 
training the intellect should be the last Mnd of instruc- 
tion to be imparted. It is therefore of the greatest val- 
ue that music should be the first item of instruction in 
the educational curriculum of every country and gym- 
nastics the next. These two branches develop a sound 
body in which a sound mind finds a very congenial 
home. But the nature of the music introduced and 
the words set to it have to be such as to further the 
objects of education. Martial sphit should be infused 
into the weaker souls and a feeling of tenderness in- 
stilled into turbulent characters. By appropriate songs, 
the object of training should be to bring about an 
equalisation of the nerve and the will-power, or equalize 
the physical and the mental cultures. 

An unmusical person near A is, as a member of 
society, a mechanical being. If he is well educated he 
may reach OZ. He does everything as a duty. He is 
devoid of sympathy, much less of pity. He is hard- 
hearted. He is deep in thought, reserved and stratagic. 
Musical training in his case tends to soften his feelings. 
Judicious musical instruction, begun at a proper age, 
does much to train the nerves and sow the seeds of 
sympathy into the very substance of his constitution. 

An unmusical person without education is worse 
than a brute. He, like Shylock, is a danger to society. 
Of him Shakespeare says: — 
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The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not movoil by the concord of sweet sounds 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 

Let no such man be trusted. 

It may be enquired why the poet did not use the fol- 
lowing form of expression, — 

The man that hatli music in himself 

And moves others by the concord of sweet sounds. 

Is not fit for treasons, stratagems and sjioils ; 

Let such a man only be trusted. 

The reason is that the original text involves a 
caution to the musician and consolation to the layman. 
A strong-willed person maj' become a clever musician 
by stud} iug the art. But having no predisposition to 
soft nervous impulses he, like the emperor Xero of 
Kome, who was playing the violin when the city was 
on fire may be a traitor and tyrant ; while a symp.i- 
thetic person, being always engaged in busy j)ursuils of 
life, may not be able to cultivate music, tliough his 
nerves are tender, pliable and impressionable and he 
may still be a kind-hearted person. It is t!»er(*fore 
an unmusical and uneducated person that is rt'ally 
dangerous. 

A musical person with a sound geiu'ral ediutation 
is an ornament to the society. Ktationed on the line 
OZ ho can oscillate like a pendulum between OX .and 
OY according to circumtances. He it is that knows 
the right and the wrong. He feels for the sick and 
helps the poor. While the unmusical person drosses a 
wound liku a surgeon, the musical jx'rson feels as if 
he himself sustained it. The motive ft»r doing good 
proceeds in him instinctively while that, if it o.xists at 
all, in the unmusical person, is based on judgment. 
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Such a iQusician is a real friend, a dear partner, a lov- 
ing parent and a loyal subject. 

Lastly, a musical person without education is 
generally a man without principles. Vice and virtue 
appear alike to him. He is propelled by instinct. Heason 
is at a discount. Being near to OX, he can hardly 
approach OZ. He may have many good qualities. 

But every rule has an exception and the general 
statements made above do not apply to certain indivi- 
duals. Capacity to like or learn music and appreciate 
the art depends upon several physical conditions. Every 
impression has to pass through the tympanum, the 
middle ear, the sensory nerve and the brain before it can 
extend its influence over the body along motor nerves. 
These different physical agents concerned in the pro- 
duction of a musical effect must be healthy. A defect 
in any of these stages may vitiate all the statements 
made above. We have among us eminent professors 
of music w'ho cannot put two strings in unison owing 
to bad tympanum. We have also musical experts who 
owing to some other kind of defect cannot keep the 2-4 
time either when they themselves sing or when others 
do so. A perfect musician is one who is free from all 
such blemishes. Such a man is a genius. 

Religion, it must be added, forms in combination 
w’ilh music, another means of improving the character 
of man. The seeds of religious education are found in 
Nature. They are sown in him at a very early age, 
while yet he is an infant. He is impressed with the 
grandeur of the sun, the moon, the stars, the wide 
expanse of the ocean and the lofty mountain ranges. 
All those create a sublime feeling in him; and as he 
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advances in years his mind develops in the direction 
of enquiry. Till his very last moments, he is engrossed 
in the admiration of the natural phenomena as the 
mighty manifestations of the Unknown in comparison 
with the imbecility of his own poor self. E%’ery man is 
thus stirred up with religious emotion, and music, if 
added to express it, blends most harmoniously. Eeligion 
and music are each capable of softening the beastly 
qualities of man and a combination of the two is sure 
to bring about very beneficial results. 

Religious instruction succeeds oven whore music 
fails and it can tame also xinmusical persons. Guucral 
education produces no effect upon a class of unmusical 
people whose wicked tendencies do not yield to cold 
precepts. They may be called fanatics. It is only a 
religious feeling that can make them social and sympa- 
thetic. In several cases, religious training improves a 
man’s character and it does so much better if united 
with music. It is not true that music is born only of reli- 
gious feelings. Music expresses religious emotion jtiat 
as it does any other. The connection between music 
and religion is so time-honoured that the two appear 
as though inseparable ; religious worship was accompan- 
ied with some sort of music even when man was uncivil- 
ized and the history of every nation ancient or juodern 
shows that sacred songs formed an important factor in 
church service. 

Of late, music has become more the monopoly of 
sexual love, which in primeval days ha<l not attained 
that degree of refinement which the ctiquetcc of modern 
civilization has called into existence. Primitive man 
was nude and love was based upon instinct. As time 
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went on, silk and muslin replaced the barks of trees 
and skins of animals. Social rules were framed and 
they regulated the conduct of the sexes to each other. 
Taste in speech, in gait, and dress attained a high 
degree of perfection so much so that each of these ad- 
juncts of life came to be looked upon as an accomplish- 
ment with volumes of treatises expounding their nice- 
ties. Under these circumtances courting became an 
art and love a mystery. Its pains and pleasures served 
as themes of poetic effusion and music soon lent its 
helping hand to its achievements. It was often used 
moi'e to fan the flame of love than of religion and then 
it became of a degraded art. Still, for purposes of educa- 
tion, it is necessary to combine religion and music as 
in the Bhajans which are in vogue in India to-day as 
the best form of such a combination. A perfect system 
of education must be based upon music, gymnastics, 
religion and general education. 

A country in which music does not flourish is far 
behind in the scale of civilization. Its people are sel- 
fish and inhospitable and wanting in that trait of char- 
acter which makes them love and be loved by others. 
Music is love and it is desirable that the prince as well 
as the peasant should cultivate the art. The country 
in which the ruler is musical will be happy, contented 
and prosperous ; for, he rules not by the force of his 
sceptre but by his heart which finds a ready response 
in every subject. Instances may be given from history 
to prove the fact that a musical sovereign has been 
generally a great benefactor to his country and his 
people. In fact the state is a body politic, the govern- 
ing power represents the brain and the subjects so 
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many nerve centres. The sovereign of the state can 
exercise a powerful influence upon them, since mutual 
sympathy depends upon the way in which they arc 
educated. They resonate to the vibrations transmitted 
to them from the brain and a reflex action, for better 
or for worse, is established in them. 

Though the advantages of instruction in music 
combined with the physical are patent to every one, 
the system of education all over the world, especially 
in India leaves a wide gulf between the two branches 
of education. The brain is cultivated and the body 
neglected to a deplorable degree. The rising youth 
grows therefore, precocious in intelligence, becomes 
more sensitive, attains majority while young and dies 
a premature death with a shattered nervous constitu- 
tion. As long as our college buildings tapin' to the 
skies in the direction of 0 Y and leave the gymnastic 
halls on the ground-level in the direction of 0 Z, the 
pretensions of higher education are hollow and its ad- 
vantages superficial. When will our univiu’sities rise 
to the level ? And when shall we have compulsory 
music and physical examinations which will befit the 
student for his various duties and responsibilities in 
the world ? 



CHAPTER XXI 

Music and Notation. 


Notation was not used in India for recording music 
till very recently. The notes Sa, Ri, Ga, etc, existed 
only for purposes of singing. They were however writ- 
ten in a crude form for illustrating examples in Natya 
Sastra, Ratnakara and other works. No attempt had 
been made to make the symbols represent the sound in 
all its delicate shades. With the advance of time, a 
desire for adopting an accurate system of notation has 
been felt. 

The elements that should be represented in writing 
are pitch, time and grace. If the potentialities of the 
human mind to assimilate impressions and also use 
them for further progress are recognized, an elaborate 
system of notation is not at all required for Indian 
music. In the scale, there are twelve semitones. They 
can be written clearly as S B G M as now done. Their 
pitch, whether full, half, or quarter, may be indicated in 
the key-signature at the top ; and any accidental, which 
is rare in Indian Ragas may be shown then £i,nd there. 
Since the system is melodic, only one line-writing will 
be quite enough. 

The marking of tala is also easy. Grenerally, notes 
have to be represented in six velocities and by adding 
a dot to lengthen a note by one half, an^ intennediate 
duration can be fully represnted. S, Sa, Saa, Saaa 
may be taken to mean one, two, three or four units and 
24 
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si S, si to mean half, quarter and eighth notes. Gati 
also may be shown by grouping notes together. 

The next item of representation is grace. If time 
and pitch are accurately shown there is scarcely any 
need to mark the graces. Experience is its own guide 
and if good music is often listened to, almost all the 
graces like humpitam, kampitain and andolitam come 
of themselves, provided their definitions are fully 
studied and their use clearly understood. 

A child feels it very difficult at first to read A 
MAN, A TENT, AN ANT. After some practice, it * 
can easily read ‘I met a man,’ \Hc was in his tent.’ 
Gradually, it assimilates the compound sounds of letters 
and though the notation is the same, it can fluently 
read any passage with graceful intonation. The eye 
supplies all impressions to the mind at first ; these are 
stocked in the brain to bo msed later on. The faculty 
of apperception comes into play and the mind takes 
the burden upon itself to sing or read a passage cor- 
rectly even if there are mistakes in the writing. It is 
apperception that encourages spelling-mistakes in proof- 
reading. Compare how the mind favouns a familiar nota- 
tion in preference to one more phonetic as tjranscribed in 
the following lines, — 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in miseries and shallows. (Sliakespeare) 
Be-written,- Theer iis e taid in thi affeei-s aaf men 

Which teeken at the flad liids aan tu faarehium ; 

Omited, aal the voyeej aaf theer laif 
Is baund in misoriies end shaalos. 

(a, e, i, o, u should be sounded as in but, mot, ];nu, so, put) 
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The staff notation as adopted by Ohinnasamy Modaliar 
is very useful. Though accurate, it is very cumbersome. 
It will become more comglioated and less useful if the 
sruties also are marked, or if the notes are written in 
small fractions as units. The tonic-solfa notation is 
very convenient, but it is not so good as the Sarigam 
notation now popular in India. The Indian musicians, 
especially in the South, practise the singing of the notes 
so much that their mere names carry the voice auto- 
,matioally to their correct pitch. A trained musician 
can read a passage as fluently as any newspaper. 

There is no artist in India who has written music 
so graphically as Subbarama Dikshitar of Ettyapuram. 
The learned professor has recorded the pitch, time as 
well as grace most accurately. Since the work is in 
Telugu, it is not useful to the public at large. Still, 
any attempt to improve upon it or disregard it would 
only argue the ignorance of the innovator. But there 
is no need to use such an elaborate system in the begin- 
ing or after a certain stage of advancement. There are 
several books published recently with the time and' 
the pitch of notes marked correctly. The Music Self-In- 
structor published by Venkatesa Sastry of Madras may 
bo taken as a good specimen. If music i^ taught from 
the initial stage with the aid' of notation and if it is fre- 
quently used both by the teachers and the taught,’ there 
is no necessity to invent any complicate ' symbols. 
Indian music is a mere representation of what is in 
Nature. A simple notation accurately showing the du- 
ration and pitch of notes is all that is required for 
the Art. 



CHA.PTEE XXn. 

The Mysteries of Music. 


When the rationale of any work of art or science 
is not manifest, imagination steps in its place and sup- 
plies a number of fantastic theories which in the ab- 
sence of scientific investigation multiply like weeds. 
By superstition, magic and mesmerism were once in- 
vested with supernatural powers. So was witchcraft 
and witches were considered as having had control over 
the elements of Nature. Why! The steam-engine was^ 
till quite recently, believed that it was propelled by a 
spirit lurking in the boiler and many a rustic prostrated 
before it while the train passed before him. In fact, 
ignorance is in a way, allied to poetic genius ; “It gives 
to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” 

The art of music is no exception. Its elusive na- 
ture like the will-of-the-wisp has in the East as well as 
the West given rise to wonderful stories, legends and 
superstitions which maintain even now the semblance 
of facts under the aegis of antiquity and which secure 
a continued lease of life by recognition as well as sup- 
port extended to them by great scholars whose inten- 
tion however commendable for sincerity, is most harm- 
ful to the cause of the Fine Art. 

It is often stated that the art of music is divine. 
Are not painting, sculpture and poetry so ? We ask. 
Lord Sri Krishna says in the Gita “ I am the source of 
all and from me everything originates" There is 
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nothing in the universe which does not owe its life to 
Him. The breath we draw is His gift. To make a spe- 
cial recommendation in favour of music and invoke the 
aid of Brahman and the Grandharvas as Mrs. Cousins 
does to support certain fanciful propositions is simply 
to evade all reasoning and seek shelter behind the cover 
of equivocal phraseology. There is no secret in music, 
no mystery. It is a branch of mental science and it is 
no iconoclasm, as she fears, to subject it to the test of 
psychological principles. Water is god’s gift more use- 
ful to the world than music. Do we not decompose it? 
Who in the name of Vayu, Agni or Varuna calls it 
profane to resolve it into its ingredients of oxygen 
and hydrogen 1 Similarly, it is no sin to examine the art 
of music, to anatomize it or even to electrolyse it and 
blow up all its superstitious excrescences if they are 
hollow and unsound. As Miss Margaret Glyn very 
clearly puts it, — 

Many of us are no longer satisfied with the methods 
of our fathers ; we perceive the inadequacy of nar- 
row musical judgments founded solely upon technique. 

We desire to become artists rather than well-informed 
mechanics ; we are seeking in all directions for an in- 
telligible basis of music that will afford foundation for 
breadth and independence of artistic criticism. Old 
fashioned dogmatism will presently be fighting for its 
life or ceasing to exist. Nature demands survival of 
the fittest.** 

In India, the art of music, though in a> crude form 
was long in the custody of the clergy. It was at about 
Bharata’s time, 8th century, that it got into secular 
hands. Eoyalty began to patronise it liberally. To 
win rewards, poets exhausted their legitimate field and 
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turned their attention elsewhere. Music had freshly 
emerged into popularity. What if they wore unable to 
compose good music ! They could compose versos in 
praise of the art. A heirarchy of gods and goddesses 
was called into being to capture the imagination of a 
people who worshipped the gods of fire, earth, air and 
water. It is true that in the Vedas, these gods and 
many more have specific functions and in many cases 
they as servants of the Almighty, preside over the 
forces of Nature. Their messages are tx*uc even to-day. 
Great Eishis are their expounders. But the gods said to ■ 
preside over the musical notes and the ragas have no 
such duty; nor are they symbolical of anything in the 
Fine Art. “The Ragas and Eaginees,” says Mi.ss 
Margaret Glyn, “ are all named after tin*, god.s who 
brought down music from heaven for the solace of man. 
The varying emotional characteristic's associated with 

each god or goddess are reflected in the Eaga ” We 

W'onder if there is any such rolicction in the Eagas ! 
There are gods for the Jatis, gods for the three gramas, 
gods for the Ragas and gods for the notes ! Tlu'ir 
birth-place, complexion, clothing, caste, sex, pedigree, 
kind of food eaten, their vehicles, etc. arc all given 
■with the minutest detail ! Such fazxciful pictures drawn 
by persons wlio did not Jaiow the cmotiunal value of the 
very first musical note, namely Sa, is a sutlicient proof 
of the hollowness of the above stories which must have 
been concocted by a league of musicians, poets and 
painters. 

There are three gramas or scales formed out of the 
so called 22 sruties. Of these, the yiiadja grama is the 
B'weetest and the Gandhara-grama is the most discor- 
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Sant. How selfish and profane too it is for man to 
reserve for himself two sweet scales and offer the worst 
to the gods ! Again there are two kinds of music, — 
Margi (Celestial) and Desi ( Terrestrial). . By confusion 
all the powers of celestial Eagas are attributed -to those 
of our poor earth. Hanuman caused a stone to melt 
by singing Eaga G-undakriya, but none takes pains to 
enquire who Hanuman is and whether his Eaga is the 
same as ours. Eaga Dipuk is ascribed with the power 
of kindling fire when siing. There is another Eaga 
which when sung brings down rain. By a proper' com- 
bination of sounds, music can produce a grand effect 
upon the ear of the listener as magic ; but its influ- 
ence on the external world is very feeble. The writer had 
been present at many performances given by the best 
artists in India. Neither did he see nor hear from any 
person that at least a single spark of fire or drop of rain 
fell down at any performance. These powers present 
possibly in celestial Eagas have been transferred to our 
Eagas by mistake. Orpheus drew stones and trees by 
means of music and so did the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
We are mortals and our music is quite different. Profes- 
sor E. Srinivasan draws our attention in this connec- 
tion to the fact ‘ Since Varunajapa (prayers offered to 
the god of rain) has the power of bringing rain, 
music which is also the best adjuster of vibrations 
must be capable of producing rain.’ We are inclined 
to believe, though strange and even perverse it may seem 
to some, that the power of music is not so great as 
that of mere sound which in conjunction with rhythm 
can create or destroy the worlds. We do believe that 
a Japa or a mantram can restore life to a corpse, 
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because it receives a very strong impulse from the 
mind. The vibrations of musical notes are confined 
to the physical plane and can operate through only 
a few octaves: but in a iapct the mind can vibrate 
through any number of octaves. Telepathy is now ac- 
knowledged as a real and practical science. Through 
sound which is only a vehicle, the mind can even 
reach such a high pitch as to produce fire or electricity. 
Yogees can reduce any one to ashes by their mere gaze. 
So was Manmatha burnt by the fierce look of Siva. By 
training the mind by devotion and Bhakti it is ix>s- 
sible even for man to raise its vibrations so high as to 
resonate in unison with the Almighty, raise sympathetic 
resonance and become one with Him. It is the secret 
of Yoga and of Tapas. But our musical vibrations stop 
at the very threshold though they point to the right 
path. We have waves of heat, of light and of electri- 
city. Of these energies sound is the weakest. Sound- 
waves in music are therefore incapable of kindling fire 
or bringing down rain by themselves. 

We have now to consider the time of singing 
Eagas. There are morning Bagas, mid-day lingas, 
evening Eagas, season Eagas and so forth. This clas- 
sification of Eagas according to the time at which they 
should be sung is another piece of work of fancy of 
poets of earlier days. We have seen in chapter XI that 
every Raga expresses a particular emotion and that the 
particular Raga comes forth reflexively according to 
the emotion that agitates the heart. When a calamity 
befalls any one, he will certainly weep irrespective of 
the time of the day and sing Raga Varali but if he 
should suddenly hear of the sicguisition of a fortune, he 
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would certainly dance with joy and sing a tune like 
“ The jolly good fellow.” We cannot do better than 
quote here a few paras from Mr. Pingale’s work on 
Indian music: — 

“ The author sees no necessity for refuting at length the 
so called theories of Bagas and their specific times, 
but he ch.dlenges any advocate of the belief to ex- 
plain on any rational basis why out of many instances 
Todi or Bhupa, Bilahari or Bhupali should be appro- 
priated for the morning or why Multani should be 
touched only in the afier-noon or why, again Kalyana 
should be allotted to the evening. It is sheer madness 
to think that Todi conveys any idea of the morning 
and when its second note is omitted only in the as- 
cent which is done in the case of Multani, it should 
convey an idea of the after-noon. It may be added 
that a similar belief obtains about particular Bagas. 
being only adopted to particular seasons. The above 
remarks apply equally to the season ragas. Mr. B^ama- 
prasada, in expounding Sankhya yoga says, — ** Then 
again sound has a temperature of its own. The men- 
tal impression of sound becomes very often the cause 
of heat. Indeed, it is well known that music has a 
warming or cooling effect." The last sentence of the 
above quotation ought certainly not to shield the su- 
perstitious belief above refered to from the ridicule 
it deserves.” 

It is probable that this belief origin.ated at a time 
when music was in its infancy and poetr;}? was its neces- 
sary accompaniment. The appreciation of music must 
have been based upon the meaning of the words which 
a piece contained than upon the nature of music. Such 
pieces or poems generally convey a picture of certain 
events or times so that the Ragas were connected with 
the times even when the words were omitted. Again, 
25 
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some Eagas are sung in the morning according to the 
Karnatio while the same Eagas are sung in the evening 
under the Hindustani system. The fact that even the 
best musician cannot specify the time at which a Eaga 
should be sung by virtue of its emotion shows that 
there is no real foundation for the belief other than 
mere tradition and association. Nor is the division of 
Eagas as Sajtdhi PraJcash, etc, as mentioned in the 
Lahsliya Sangit of Vishnu Pandit of Bombay in any 
way scientific though it is ingenious. It is like pres- 
cribing medicines according to their colour and not ac- 
cording to their property. 

Another superstition has a hold on the minds of a 
certain section of musicians in India. Certain Eagas 
are considered auspicious' and therefore sung at the 
beginning or the end of musical performances. Nati 
or Kalyani in the South is sung at the beginning and 
Sri Eaga or Surati is sung at the cud. This belief is 
quite at variance with' the, theory of singing Eagas at 
particular times of the .day. The authors of the belief are 
often carried .away by the literal moaning of the names 
of the Eagas w*hich> if we examine in the light of their 
emotional significance are neither auspicious nor pleas- 
ure-giving. Kalijatii means auspicious. The Eaga 
cantains F sharp and is therefore a painful Eaga. Sri 
means beneficial, but the Eaga contains two painful 
notes which are far from being pleasant. So is Ananda 
Bhedravi. These beliefs are again due to the ignorance 
of the psychology of. music. 

The power of healing diseases lies in music to a 
certain extent. We found in page 28, that the vibra- 
tions of music reach the mind through the nervous 
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system and from it they extend to the whole body. 
They plough every cell. A massive feeling suffuses 
the body. The circulation of blood is regulated. Firstly, 
a somniferous state is induced. Under its influence, 
surgical operations may be done, the pain of the oper- 
ation being less felt. Secondly, when the nervous 
system is affected with a disease which causes a slug- 
gish movement of the cells, music can set them at 
work and restore them to a better condition. It is 
therefore a nervous affection that can be cured. Head- 
ache and melancholia yield to the influence of music. 
General health may also indirectly improve by means 
of the regulation of the circulatory system ; but all 
these beneflts accrue only to persons who are naturally 
susceptible to the influence of music. Again, in disea- 
ses affecting the digestive or resTjiiratory organs, music 
can produce no good. Its curative property is not only 
mild but confined to the nervous diseases. 

Music is believed to have a great power over the 
lower animals and plants. Lord Sri Krishna charmed 
the cows with his flute so much that they stood mo- 
tionless as in a picture, with mouthfuls of grass half 
chewn. This is of course margi or celestial music with 
which we have nothing to do. A snake while hearing 
music nods its head and certain other creatures also 
respond to the strains of music. A certain writer re- 
cords the following: — “Mr. Jenner Weir has told me of 
the case of bull-flnch which had been taught to pipe a 
German Waltz and he was a good performer. When 
the bird was first introduced into a room where other 
birds were kept and when he began to sing, all the 
others consisting of about twenty linnets and canaries 
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■ ranged ttemselvee on the nearest side of their cases 
and listened with the greatest interest to the new per- 
former. Montagu and a few others maintained that in 
males of song-birds and of many others do not in gene- 
ral search for the female, but on the contrary their 
business in the spring is to perch on some conspicuous 
spot breathing out their amorous notes, which by ins- 
tinct, the female knows and repairs to this spot to 
choose her mate.” 

Shakespeare also says: — 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd 
Or I'ace of youthful and untrained colt3» 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood, 

If they but hear perchance a truini>et sound, 

Or any air of music touch their cases 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand 
Their savage eyes turned into a modest ga;;e 
By the sweet of power of music, 

The effect of music is highly exaggerated in all 
these cases. Conditions necessary for appreciating 
music are these, — a fertile nervous constitution, rich- 
ness of association of ideas, a healthy and well developed 
sensory organ. We have seen that even among the 
human beings themselves, there are various grades of 
susceptibility to music, (See page 174). To some there 
is no difference between noise and music. They may 
*be very intelligent and possess a wide wordly experi- 
ence. The failure of the art of music to exert any in- 
fluence on such people is a sufficient proof that the mere 
possession of life, intelligence, a nervous system and 
sensory organs does not enable a man or animal to be 
.moved by music. Rich association of ideas capable of 
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effecting reflex-actions and move the mind to vaitious 
feelings'is very necessary for musical appreciation. We 
know full well that animals are not half so sensitive 
to feelings as we are. Our tastes are different from 
theirs. The cow, the ass or the deer does not relish 
our food so much as they do grass which is insipid to 
us. Of the difference of colour they are not well aware. 
Of some substances, they do not know the smell. Their 
dulness to feeling is most noteworthy. Even when a 
horse is bleeding it runs under the whip of its master ; 
while a human being would, under the same circum- 
stances, have died of pain or shook. A lash on the back 
of an ox would hardly produce any effect. They have 
no sense of beauty. Veterinary science tells us that 
.the doses of medicine for animals are quite different from 
ours. Such being the difference, it does not stand to 
reason that the delicate vibrations of music so affect 
the animals as to produce in them feelings of joy and 
sorrow. They do possess to a limited extent the asso- 
ciation of ideas. They recognize familiar faces, voices 
and localities but they do not know the difference 
between laughter and weeping. Music in its true sense 
being the out-powering of the heart-felt feelings through 
the voice can never be understood or appreciated by the 
birds or animals. Isolated sounds or even musical notes 
may attract their attention. When a buffoon caws like 
a crow or barks like a dog, a number of these beings 
flock round him. What if a horse starts at the sound 
of a trumpet ? Does not the parrot talk a few words 
and sentences too like man and distinctly too ? Do not 
certain animals clearly know our words and act accord- 
ing to them. Why not we say that our spoken-language 
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is intelligible to animals. The cobra or tho canary bird 
may appear to show some fascination for music. Per- 
haps in their case, an unknown common factor proba- 
bly softiiess of nervous matter, exists between man and 
these creatures as that which exists between man and 
the rat in attracting the bubonic plague germs. It may 
be conceded that even with the animals, the law holds 
good that uniform impressions bring about a feeling 
of agreeableness. Pat on the back of a dog, a cow or 
even an elephant, a soothing effect is noticed. A mu- 
sical note of sufficient loudness must produce some 
soothing effect, though for want of association, a comic 
song would sound to them as blank as a tragic one. 
That is why trumpets and drums have some effect on 
horses and induce them to march quick or gallop. 
These facts go to prove that the effect of music on the 
lower animals is very limited or in other words tho 
notes with which they are pleased do not deserve the 
name of music in the sense in which it is understood 
by man. 

Again, .the animal that has a most tiexiblo. voice is 
the dog. Its bark shows ail the gradations of emotional 
sounds. Its wail is equally appealing. If any animal 
should be moved at all by music it is tho dog. But 
actual experience tells us that a dog is not influ- 
enced by music to that degree to which it should be in 
virtue of the fineness of its vocal expressions. When the 
present writer played good music near a well-bred ter- 
rier, it paid greater attention to the smell of the ghee 
smeared over the strings of the Veena than to the notes 
produced on the instrument. Next comes tho oat. ‘We 
olten confound its mewing to the cry of tender babes. 
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Its fighting voice is also ferocious. It does not show 
even the least signis of being affected mth music. 
The bleating of the goat is the same under pain 
and pleasuie. The cries of several other animals do not 
disclose to us their mental condition. Such birds and 
animals cannot the expected to sympathetically respond 
to the delicate touches of our music and the praise 
bestowed on the art is too sweeping. 

How much less, then, is the effect of the art upon 
plants. Plants have'lifei it is true as stated in Hindu 
philosophy and also as recently proved by Dr. Bdse. 
Mere livingness is of no use for the appreciation of music. 
Many intelligent men as we have often said have no 
ear for music. A musician who by old . age loses his 
power of hearing is not influenced by music.' How. can 
plants hear or feel our music ? ■ Even the touch-me-not 
which shrinks bashfully at the mere contact of a finger 
does refuse to respond to -the notes of even the highest 
pitch. There may be different systems of 'music provi- 
ded by the Creator separately for; animals, plants and 
even the rooks as for the celestials in the margi system; 
but our, business is to show that the music that we 
play and sing has but little effect upon the animal and 
plant life. Music does not please some men, though 
their number is small. The European does not like 
Indian music and the Indian is equally' indifferent to 
the Western art. In ‘India itself, the Hindustani sys- 
tem is not agreeable to the Kamatic and the Eamatic 
music is like noise to the Panjabi. With so much differ- 
ence in the appreciation of the art among rational hu- 
man beings themselves, it is beyond one’s imagination 
to believe that our music can appreciably influence or 
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move the lower animals, birds, beasts and plants. Here 
we have a mountain made of a mole. 

On the side of the relation of sound and colour, 
sound and form lies the real mj’stery of music and its 
potentialities for opening our vision into realms beyond 
the known. Possibly, with the help of music, the crea- 
tion and the destruction of the world as formulated in 
the Indian philosophy may find strong corroboration 
at the hands of science. In the year 1785, Chaldiui 
ascertained that the vibrations of plates in the act of 
giving out musical notes (when set by drawing a violin 
bow across their edges) caused powder strewn across 
them to form regular patterns and these have been since 
known as Chaldini’s figures. It is only within the last 
few years that Professor Sedley Taylor has exhibited 
by his Phoneidoscope the crispations of a soap film set 
in vibration by a vocal sound, and still more recently 
that, by employing elastic membranes, Margaret Watts 
Hughes through her Eidophone has been able to pro- 
duce Voice Figures, in which the delicate vibrations of 
the voice record themselves in several different ways 
and with remarkably interesting results. ‘ The first 
form we get is the floral, especially the daisy. In order 
to secure the full development of a figure of the daisy 
class, the note should be repeated diminuendo when 
the petals will retreat into a central heap, and remain 
there as long as the note sustained is equal in colour. 
Some of the most perfect daisy forms are delicately 
marked on their petals with vein-like lines both straight 
and curved.’ As the learned lady states, “An explansi- 
tion of these phenomena, and of what, also, may be 
the chemical and electrical action which, under the 
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inllaence of voioo-vibrationa can thus control matter, 
suggests a verv wide area of investigation. 

Many people gifted with clairvoyance of a certain 
kind are said to observe effects of colour evoked by the 
activity of musical sounds. Beyond a certain activity 
the atnioaphero cannot vibrate. When their vibrations 
per second exceed 30,000, they cease to impart corres- 
ponding vibrations to the mechanism of our ears and 
thus become inaudible. Light vibrations begin in order 
of magnitude having to do with billions of vibrations 
per second. We have also to consider the heat- vibra- 
tions. Then follow Eontgen and X-rays which may 
gradually take us higher and higher till we reach the 
infinite vibrations of the Eternal God. 
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The author regrets that a large number of i>vint mistakes showi 
in the following list have crept into the book quite imexpe<^tediv. ir< 
requests the readers to forgive him for the inconvenience caused t< 
them thereby and hopes to rectify them in tlie next edition. Ih 
will be very glad to explain in person or by correspondence^ an; 
technical point that may not be clear in the hook. All suggestion 
and corrections will be very thankfully received and sittendetl to 
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